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SPEECH by A. Y. VYSHINSKY 

At the Meeting of the Political Committee of the 
United Nations General Assembly on October 29, 
on the Korean Question. 

HE question on the agenda concerning the report of the 
/ Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea turns into the question of Korea in its entirety, 
of the war imposed on the Korean people and the prospects for 
its termination, of an armistice and peace in Korea. 

All peace loving peoples, all of progressive manldnd are in¬ 
terested in the termination of the war in Korea and the conclu¬ 
sion of an armistice. The mighty popular peace movement in 
many countries is directly associated with the struggle for ending 
the war in Korea, for solving the Korean issue in a peaceful way. 

In response to these insistent demands of millions upon millions 
of people who have raised their voice against war and in defence 
of peace, the delegation of the Polish People’s Republic at the 
very beginning of the present General Assembly session sub¬ 
mitted its proposals, among which the question of Korea holds 
first place. The Polish delegation, supported by the Soviet Union 
and a number of other countries, insisted that these proposals, 
including the one relating to Korea, should be put first on the 
agenda and be first in line for consideration by the First Com¬ 
mittee. 

This proposal encountered utterly groundless objections from 
certain delegations, mainly the delegations of the North-Atlantic 
bloc countries headed by the United States, and w^as turned down. 
The question of the above-mentioned report of the Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea was put first on 
the agenda although it was evident from the very outset that this 
question cannot be considered separately from the Korean ques¬ 
tion as a whole, that is, from the question of war and peace in 
Korea. 



On October 24 , the First Committee heard a speech by the 
State Secretary of the United States of America which took up 
almost three hours but in which nothing was said about the re¬ 
port of the Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea, as might have been expected from the agenda, and in which 
all the attention was concentrated on the history of the Korean 
issue from its origin to our days. 

Speaking in the First Committee Mr. Acheson set himself 
the task of examining broadly the whole Korean question, the 
development of this question and the role of the United Nations 
in the Korean events during recent years. Mr. Acheson set him¬ 
self a big and responsible task which could be discharged only 
provided certain conditions were observed which he however 
preferred to ignore. These conditions consist in the necessary 
objectivity in presenting facts, in what may be called the historic 
truth which is incompatible with an arbitrary handling of facts, 
all the more so with the falsification of facts. 

Mr. Acheson followed a different path, presenting facts in 
a wrong light, permitting crass errors, not disdaining direct dis¬ 
tortions. Let us turn to the facts. 

Mr. Acheson began his narration with the Cairo conference 
of representatives of the United States, Great Britain and China 
in December 1943 which adopted a declaration on Korea which 
was subsequently acceded to by the Soviet Union. He recalled 
the Moscow conference of Foreign Ministers of the U.S.S.R., the 
United States and Great Britain held from December 16, to Decem¬ 
ber 26, 1945, at which agreement was reached on Korea. At 
that conference an important decision was adopted on facilitating 
the establishment of a Provisional Korean Democratic Govern¬ 
ment, for which purpose a joint commission was set up consisting 
of representatives of the American forces in South Korea and the 
> command of the Soviet forces in North Korea. The rnain task 
of the commission was to draw up proposals for the promotion 
«(trusteeship} of the political, economic and social progress of 
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the Korean people, development of democratic self government 
and establishment of Korea’s state independence. The joint 
commission had to cany this out with the participation of the 
Provisional Korean Democratic Government and by drawing 
in Korean democratic organizations and consulting with them. 
It must be admitted that Mr. Acheson tried hard here, in the First 
Committee, to distort the facts relating to the activity of the com¬ 
mission and to the work of the Moscow conference. 

Mr. Acheson said nothing, for example, about such an im¬ 
portant matter as promotion of political, economic and social 
progress of the Korean people and development of democratic 
self-government in Korea. But he was not sparing in depicting 
matters as though the measures elaborated by the United States 
to develop coordination of activities in the administration and 
economic sphere in Korea were turned down by the Soviet Union 
allegedly on the ground that the absolute sphere of competence 
of the Soviet Union in the northern zone would be violated. 

There is no need to refute this invention because the Soviet 
Union has never stated anything of the kind. 

In reality matters were entirely different from the way they 
were presented by Mr. Acheson. In reality the Soviet delega¬ 
tion stated that it was necessary to organize trade between North 
and South Korea in the form of mutual deliveries for an equivalent 
sum. The Soviet command, taking into account the needs of 
South Korea, agreed to supply it the necessary quantity of electric 
power, coal, chemical fertilizers, steel, copper, zinc, lead, various 
acids, timber and other goods totalling 89,539,289 yen. 

On its part the Soviet command counted on getting for North 
Korea food (rice), which was to comprise two-thirds of the total 
sum of the deliveries from South Korea, spare parts and supplies 
for the railways, the coal and electrical industries of North Korea, 
etc. In reply to the statement of the Soviet delegation the Ameri¬ 
cans submitted a list of consumer goods, spare parts and details for 
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a total sum of 6 million yen. Later on, this list was extended and 
brought up to 10 million yen. 

Thus the American proposal was contrary to the reached 
understanding on the equivalent exchange and presupposed giving 
South Korea goods on credit In the sum of 79 million yen at the 
expense of North Korea. The American proposal completely 
excluded food (rice) from the deliveries although the Soviet dele¬ 
gation stated unequivocally that “ the Soviet command will 
decide the question of exchange of goods, depending on deli¬ 
veries of foodstuffs by the American command for the supply 
of the working population of North Korea which produces goods 
and has to be fed.” 

Hoping to 'cause starvation in North Korea and to com¬ 
promise the policy of the^ Soviet command, the Americans flatly 
refused to deliver rice to North Korea. Owing to this the Soviet 
delegation was compelled to postpone considering the question 
of exchange of goods until the time “when the American com¬ 
mand will be able to guarantee the delivery from South Korea to 

North Korea of the necessary parts for industry and foodstuffs 

for the workers engaged in industry, with the sum of mutual 
deliveries to be approximately equivalent.” 

At the meeting of the commission on May 6, the Soviet dele¬ 
gation insisted that the immediate task was not the establish¬ 
ment of a machinery of civil administration in South Korea with 
functions of managing the eco nomy, as proposed by the represen¬ 
tatives of the United] States, but the organization of a provisional 
Korean Democratic Government, which the United States 

m 

Stubbornly waved aside. 

Speaking of trusteeship, Mr. Acheson did not say that the 
original American draft of Byrnes made no provision at all for 
the formation of a national Korean government but envisaged 
the setting up of an administration in Korea headed by two mili¬ 
tary commanders who were to administer. Korea until the establish- 
fxictit of trusteeship. 
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The Moscow conference r ^ ognized the need for establishing 
a Provisional Korean Democratic Government on the proposal 
of the Soviet Government which pointed out that this accorded 
with the pressing national demands of the Korean people and was 
to facilitate the earliest eradication of the pernicious aftermath 
of prolonged Japanese domination in Korea. 

The American draft proposed to set up an executive council 
of representatives of four powers (the U.S.S.R., the United States, 
Britain and China) and to vest it with executive, legislative and 
judicial powers. This American draft again made no provision 
for the formation of a Korean government. 

The Moscow conference, however, recognized that it was 
necessary to establish a Provisional Korean Government, setting 
up for assistance in this important matter a jointJSovict-Amcrican 
Commission. The Soviet Government from the very outset 
consistently upheld measures designed to establish a really inde¬ 
pendent, democratic, united Korea. 

The question of consultation with democratic parties was also 
presented by Mr. Acheson, to put it mildly, with an obvious dig¬ 
ression from the truth, f Mr. Acheson simply repeats what was 
written on this score in the past by the then State Secretary Marshall, 
reducing the entireJmatter toja definition of the word “demo¬ 
cratic” whereas it [was not a matter of a word but of more serious 
difTerences resulting from the fact that the representatives of the 
United States simply sabotaged the above dedsions of the Moscow 
conference that provided for consultation with Korean demo¬ 
cratic parties and public organizations. 

The American delegation in the joint Soviet-American com¬ 
mission tried to include (among such (alleged “democratic” 
parties chiefly parties from the Syngman Rhee camp. 

They sought to exdudc from the list of really democratic 
pardes a number of big democratic organizations of South Ko£ea» 
such for example, as the AU-Korcan Confederation of Labour, 
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the All-Korean Peasant Union, the Korean^ National Revolu¬ 
tionary Party, the All-Korean Youth League and others 
which had millions of members. The American delegation pro¬ 
posed to invite for consultation small groups which enjoyed no 
prestige in the country and represented the reactionary-minded 
top clique circles in South Korea. 

Mr. Acheson incorrectly stated here that the Soviet Union 
resisted inviting for consultation such political groups or parties 
which objected to the trusteeship envisaged by the Moscow agree¬ 
ment. The Soviet Union insisted on consultation with democ¬ 
ratic parties and organizations that fully supported the Moscow 
decision on Korea. The Soviet Union insisted that the parties 
or public organizations invited for consultation with the joint 
commission should not appoint for consultation representatives 
who had compromised themselves by active opposition to the 
Moscow dedsion. 

The American commander agreed with these proposals, as 
is seen from his letter of December 24, 1946, but he made certain 
changes. 

V. M. Molotov in a letter to G. Marshall of May 7, 1947, 
accepted these changes expressing the hope that thus there were no 
more reasons for delaying a meeting of the joint Soviet American 
commission, the convocation of which was hampered by differences 
predsely on the question of the parddpation of Korean demo¬ 
cratic parties in consultation. The American side, however, 
continued its anti-democratic line, supporting reactionary organi¬ 
zations and barring democratic organizations from taking part 
in consultation. 

Not only did the American Government exclude from the 
list of democratic parties and organizations all the parties and 
organizations which were undesirable to it and which were really 
democratic, but it also launched a campaign of repressions against 
the truly democratic parties and organizations of South Korea. 
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vhich supported the Moscow decisions and the decisions of the 
joint commission. 

Representatives of democratic parties and organi^sations were 
arrested one after another. A large number of leading function¬ 
aries and working personnel of the Central Committee of the 
Democratic National Front and the publishing house as well as 
leading functionaries of the city and district committees of the 
Democratic National Front were arrested in 1947. Among the 
arrested were also the chairman and other prominent members 
of the Peasants Union, members of the Central Committee of the 
Trade Union Confederation, leading functionaries of the Demo¬ 
cratic Women's Union, of the Cooperative Union, of the Writers 
Union, of the Lawyers Union and many others. Besides, the 
leadership of the Party of Labour was arrested too. 

It is but natural that the Soviet delegation in the joint com¬ 
mission could not tolerate this state of affairs and demanded that 
the American delegation should take immediate measures to 
restore normal conditions for the existence and activity of demo¬ 
cratic organizations and parties in South Korea and adequate 
conditions for the work of the joint Soviet-American commi¬ 
ssion. 

The same was pointed out by V. M. Molotov in his letter to 
G. Marshall dated August 23, 1947, when he emphasized that this 
state of affairs was abnormal, impermissible and precluded the 
possibility of correct fulfilment of the decisions on Korea adopted 
by the Moscow Conference of the three ministers unless this per¬ 
secution of democratic organizations and leaders in South Korea 
was stopped immediately and completely. 

In his reply to V. M. Molotov, Mr. Lovett, who was at that 
time Acting Secretary of State, did not deny that 
arrests of representatives of democratic parties and organizations 
were taking place in the American zone. He tried to justify these 
arrests by the necessity of combatting alleged subversive activity 
aimed at overthrowing the lawful power and also law and 
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order in the American zone. In actuality any “subversive activity” 
was out of the question. The matter in point was nothing else but 
suppression of the democratic movement in South Korea, a move¬ 
ment whose aim was to achieve the real unification of Korea and 
to establish an independent democratic Korean state. 

Lovett’s letter, which Mr. Acheson advertised here as a testi¬ 
mony to the allegedly democratic policy of the United States aimed 
at bringing about Korea’s unification and assuring her indepen¬ 
dence and a democratic system, actually proves that the American 
authorities have no desire to assist in setting up a truly demo¬ 
cratic government in Korea. Suffice it to recall that the United 
States proposals concerning Korea, as expounded by I.ovett, 
envisaged the formation of provisional, so-called zonal legislative 
assemblies which, in accordance with the American plan, were 
to form a provisional national, that is, an All-Korean, legislative 
assembly. But is it not clear that such a proposal for forming 
provisional legislative assemblies in the South and the North of 
Korea, that is, in the Soviet and the American zones, was not 
only unable to eliminate the divisum of the country into two zones 
which already existed in Korea at that time, but on the contrary 
would have perpetuated this division of Korea. 

Naturally, Lovett’s proposal could not be accepted by the 
Soviet Government which firmly adhered to the provisions of 
the Moscow^ conference for the unification of Korea on a demo¬ 
cratic basis. The fact that the Soviet Government declined the 
splitting proposal of the United States was used as a pretext for 
discontinuing negotiations with the Soviet Union on the Korean 
question. 

Mr. Acheson said here that at this point it became clear to 
the United States representatives that nothing further could be 
hoped for from bilateral talks with the Soviet Union and that 
the American side came to the conclusion that they had done 
everything they could to improve the matter but met with no res¬ 
ponse from the other side. Therefore the United States govern¬ 
ment brought the issue before the United Nations. 
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From what I have 

done by the United States and whether its doings could have im¬ 
proved the matter, to use Acheson’s phrase. A negative answer 
must he given to this question. The United States has done 
nothing to improve the matter, that is, to assure the success of the 
democratic movement in South Korea to achieve the unilication 
and democratization of the country, the revival of her national 
economy and culture, which was taking place at that period in 
North Korea where far-reaching democratic reforms were carried 
out to ensure broad political freedoms and to improve the wel¬ 
fare of the population. 

At the lime when reaction was raging in South Korea and 
elementary freedoms and rights of man were being suppressed, 
in the North of Korea universal suffrage w'as introduced, a law 
on equality of women was promulgated, local organs of power 
and the Peoples Committee of North Korea were set up on the 
basis of free democratic elections ; a land reform was carried 
out with the result that 725,000 peasant households which had 
little or no land received gratis more than one million hectares 
of land which formerly belonged to Japanese colonialists and their 
accomplices in Korea. At the same time former Japanese in¬ 
dustry was nationalized; a law on the 8-hour working day, 
lab(jur protection and social insurance was promulgated; 
the Korean language was reintroduced in the schools and the 
network of schools was expanded; a reform of public educa¬ 
tion was carried out and there was a marked increase in the num¬ 
ber of pupils. 

At that time, in 1947, the Soviet Government already sugges¬ 
ted that the following measures should be taken in the first place : 

1. Formation of a Provisional Korean Democratic Govern¬ 
ment on the basis of the broad participation of Korean demo¬ 
cratic parties and public organizations so as to speed up the 
political and economic unification of Korea as a sovereign state 
independent of foreign interference, which would put an end to 
the division of the country into two zones. 
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2. Formation of democratic organs of power throughout 
Korea by means of free elections on the basis of universal and 
equal suffrage. 

3. Assistance to the Korean people in re-establishing Korea 
as an independent democratic state and in developing her national 
economy and national culture. 

At the same time the Soviet Government proposed that the 
joint Soviet American Commission should resume its work on 
the basis of strict fulfilment of the Moscow agreement on Korea 
and that the results of its work in evolving recommendations as 
regards the formation of a Provisional Korean Democratic Go¬ 
vernment should be submitted for consideration to the Govern¬ 
ments of the Soviet Union and the United States not later than 
July or August 1947. 

On the eve of the General Assembly’s Second Session the 
Soviet delegation to the joint commission, in an effort to speed 
up the work for establishing a Provisional Korean Democratic 
Government, accepted the proposal of the American delegation 
that no oral consultations should be held with Korean Demo¬ 
cratic parties and public organisations—^thc issue that had caused 
discord in this commission—and submitted a new proposal for 
setting up, as a consultative body, a Provisional All-Korean People’s 
Assembly composed of representatives of democratic parties and 
public organizations of the whole of Korea. These proposals 
were declined by the American delegation. 

This is how the matter stood at the time when the United 
States Government decided to thwart further cooperation with 
the Soviet Union on the Korean question on the basis of the de¬ 
cisions of the Moscow conference and to work with an even greater 
resolve for perpetuating the split of Korea and for implementing 
its reactionary aggressive plans. 
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This was the actual reason for the Korean issue being brought 
before the General Assembly in violation of the existing inter¬ 
national agreements concerning Korea. 

A considerable part of Mr. Acheson’s speech consisted of 
attempts to accuse the North Koreans and the^^ Soviet Union at 
the same time of subversive activity in South Korea allegedly 
aimed at overthrowing the Syngman Rhee government. He 
pointed to the special attention which the Soviet Union vras at 
that time giving to the training of adequate cadres from among 
Koreans who supported the Soviet Union and held responsible 
posts in the Party and state bodies in North Korea. Tn his speech 
there were, of course, anti-Soviet outbursts, usual for the Depart¬ 
ment of State, about Soviet secret police which allegedly operated 
in North Korea and about “ Soviet domination ” over the 
government of North Korea. 

It would be superfluous to explain here how groundless and 
absurd statements of this kind are. By expatiating on this sub¬ 
ject Mr. Acheson was trying to divert public attention from those 
anti-democratic methods which the United States applied in South 
Korea leaning on its agents from among representatives of semi- 
feudal landlords—the most reactionary class of Korea—^who were 
the mainstay of Japanese colonial rule, who for many years were 
actively helping the Japanese colonialists enslave the country and 
who, protected by Japanese bayonets, were plundering Korea 
and ruining the Korean people. 

This must be said about such rabid Japanese agents as the 
notorious “textile barons” and big landlords of Korea Kim 
Son Su and Kim Yon Su, as the owner of the aircraft company 
Pak Hyn Sik and their close associates—representatives of reac¬ 
tionary bureaucracy who at the price of treason to the nation 
bought the right to serve in the colonial apparatus. 

It is known that Syngman Rhee whose activity speaks with 
sufficient eloquence of the political character of this inveterate 
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fascist was hastily transported by plane from the United States 
as far back as October 1945. 

In his speech here Acheson tried to cast aspersions on some 
honest Korean patriots who have devoted their [life and energy 
to the work for the good of the Korean people and who are tire¬ 
lessly working for the consolidation of friendship and coopera¬ 
tion with the Soviet Union. Such people have met and will always 
meet in the future full reciprocity on the part of the Soviet people 
who are unswervingly upholding friendship with progressives 
of other countries who are fighting for lawful national interests, 
for democratic reforms, for the freedom and independence of 
their homeland. 

But what can be said about Syngman Rhce who was a mem¬ 
ber of the secret council of the Korean Emperor and who actively 
cooperated with treacherous pro-Japanese elements, who back in 
1898 was sentenced to hard labour for life and escaped only 
thanks to the intercession of the Japanese minister to Korea ? 

It is known that in 1904 Syngman Rhee went to the United 
States from where he however returned in 1910 after Korea had 
been annexed by the Japanese and resumed his service with the 
Japanese imperialist masters. Later he again appeared in the 
United States currying favour with the new bosses. In 1920- 
22 he used his connections in an effort to make Korea a mandated 
territory of the United States. 

A man like that was of course useful for the American occu¬ 
pation authorities who knew what they were up to when support¬ 
ing Syngman Rhee, this well-versed man in the art of colonial 
administration which represented a combination of a system of 
oppression of the peoples with unheared of brutality accompanied 
by the robbing and barbarous exploitation of the masses. 

Syngman Rhee is no exception. In the ruUng circles of 
South Korea there were also such dyed in the wool reactionaries 
as for instance Li Bum Suk who was simultaneously the leader 
of the “Korean national youth** fascist organization ; Minister 
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of Foreign Affairs C^hang Tyak Sang ; former chief of the Seoul 
police who earned the ill fame of a pogrommonger ; Minister 
of Public Works Chon Dzin Khan, leader of the reactionary trade 
unions ; Minister of Justice Li In, former official of Japanese 
court ; Minister of the Interior Yun Chi \'en, formerly an active 
member of pro-Japanese organizations in Korea. 

The American authorities maintained the closest contact 
with all these gentlemen, overt and covert collaborationists and 
Japanese agents, as reported by the London magazine “New States¬ 
man and Nation” back in 1945. W'ith the help of this so-called 
government the American monopolists began energetically to 
pump the natural wealth out of South Korea—tungsten, moly- 
beenum and other rare metals of strategic importance - making 
fortunes in this way. 

At the same time the conditions of the peasantry and labour¬ 
ing masses were disastrously deteriorating in South Korea. 
The number of unemployed was steadily growing reaching at some 
periods 2 and almost 3 million people. The peasants lived in 
dire need being weighed down by the unbearable burden of 
inordinate rent, taxes and levies of all kinds. Between 1944 
and 1947 the sown area decreased by 31 per cent and the produc¬ 
tion of rice went down approximately in the same proportion. 
South Korea which had been the granary of the country suffered 
a sharp chronic shortage of foodstuffs and her population was 
doomed to starvation and poverty. But the profits of the colo¬ 
nialists and incomes of the landlords were mounting. 

As time went on, the position of the people in South Korea 
went from bad to worse. This could not be concealed even by 
the United Nations Commission for Korea which in its report 
for the first six months of 1948 noted that the factors which con¬ 
tinued ruinously to affect the economy of South Korea 
were still in force there. In its report for 1949-1950 (up to 
September 4) the Commission emphasized that in the course 
of 1949 the financial situation in South Korea was continuously 
growing worse. According to the Commission one of the main 
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causes of this deterioration was to be found in the huge additional 
expenditures on the maintenance of the police and army engaged 
in putting down the people’s indignation at the Syngman Rhee 
regime which was hated not only by the Korean people but also 
by a considerable part of those circles of the South Korean society 
which were pressed by the American military authorities into 
collaboration with Syngman Rhee. As admitted by the United 
Nations Commission the constant raising of the price of rice— 
the staple food of the population—frightened and alarmed the 
average citizen. 

The American programme for the so-called “ economic stabi¬ 
lization ” which the American authorities tried to carry out in 
South Korea in the first six months of 1950 fell through with a 
bang. The corruption, venality and bribery of the Syngman 
Rhee authorities corroded the government apparatus. The 
practices of the so-called “ voluntary donation ” which actually 
were compulsory unlawful extortions for the police and army 
and even for some ** associations ” enjoying the protection 
of the Syngman Rhee government led to such gross abuses that 
even the United Nations Commission could not but admit that, 
as stated in its report, those practices seriously endangered the 
entire structure of the taxation system. 

Mr. Acheson thought it better to say nothing about this since 
facts of this kind registered even by the United Nations Com- 
mission would have exposed the crude falsification of that history 
of Korea which Mr. Secretary of State of the United States had 
promised to tell us here. Such facts would have prevented- 
Mr. Acheson from eulogizing the Syngman Rhee regime and from 
concealing the harm done to the people of South Korea by this 
regime thriving imder the wing of the American authorities. 

If to the above we add die cruel measures of suppression of 
all manifestations of democratic aspirations of the population, 
measures with which the Syngman Rhee regime has stained it¬ 
self the picture of complete political decadence will be d ea r with* 
out any special elucidation. 
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Mr. Acheson is apparently quite satisfied with the political 
system in South Korea. Tractable as it is, even this United Nations 
Commission for Korea, despite all its efforts to tone down the grim 
colours, could not conceal the facts which fully expose the Syngman 
Rhee regime as a regime of rabid reaction, as a really fascist regime. 
In its report submitted to the Fifth Session the Commission could 
not, for instance, deny that during the election campaign in April 
and May 1950 about 200 democratically-minded voters were 
arrested on suspicion of supporting, belonging'to or sympathizing 
with the South Korean Party of Labour banned on the strength 
of the notorious national security act promulgated with the appro¬ 
val of the American authorities. 

“Many supporters of candidates,” I quote the report of 
the aforementioned Commission, “were being threatened or 
even beaten both by police officials and other unidentified per¬ 
sons in an effort at intimidation.... Withdrawals from the cam¬ 
paign took place in sufficient numbers to suggest the use of pres¬ 
sure.” Some of the arrests were made clearly in violation of 
article 117 of the electoral law. 

To characterize the United Nations Commission itself it should 
be noted that this Commission which pointed out the crying 
violation of the electoral law and elementary democratic rights 
and freedoms, in conclusion nevertheless stated that the orga¬ 
nization of the elections was praiseworthy and that there was no 
unlawful interference of the authorities in the election campaign. 
Here is a fine how do you do for you. 

Not only has the situation not changed since then but has 
grown worse and more acute. 

The report of the United Nations Commission (report A 
2187) submitted to the Seventh Session of the General Assembly 
contains quite a few facts testifying to the reign of even greater 
lawlessness in South Korea practised by the Syngman Rhee go¬ 
vernment which disdains no means in persecuting everyone sus¬ 
pected of democratic views. 
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Even the so-called National Assembly in South Korea began 
to oppose Syngman Rhce ! 

On page 18 of the Russian text the report says that as time 
went on many members of the National Assembly grew so indi¬ 
gnant at the arbitrary, in their opinion, personal rule of the presi¬ 
dent that they refused to vote for any changes in the constitution 
until they had used their right of vote to elect someone else instead 
of Syngman Rhee. A fierce struggle is going on between Syngman 
Rhee and the National Assembly. 

On the second day after Syngman Rhee introduced martial 
law in Pusan in May 1952, more than 50 members of the national 
assembly out of a total of 183 were placed under arrest and some 
members of the National Assembly went into hiding fearing arrest, 
with the result that, as follows from the Commission’s report, 
the National Assembly could not meet in session for lack of a 
quorum, ^hen the members of the National Assembly stopped 
attending assembly meetings, the police, on the order of Syngman 
Rhee, forcibly brought the deputies to the National Assembly, 
kept them under lock and key, and compelled them to adopt 
decisions desired by Syngman Rhee. 

To conclude the characterization of the South Korean situa¬ 
tion, suffice it to turn to the reports of that very same United 
Nations Commission for Korea, which, despite its attempts to 
gloss over the monstrous nature of the crimes of the Syngman 
Rhee regime, show to what a degree of desperation this regime 
has driven the people in South Korea and how much they hate 
the rule of the Syngman Rhee clique and its patrons. To gain 
an idea of this it is sufficient to read that part of the report of the 
United Nations Commission which deals with the mass shootings 
in December 1950 in Hondjai Li and in Kuhehan. From official 
reports of the South Korean authorities themselves it follows 
that between October 1, and December 15, 1950, 391 people sus- ^ 
pected of discontent with the Syngman Rhee government and of 
sympathizing with the guerrillas were condemned to death. It 
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follows from this report that the executed included young men 
and women. 

In view of the above stated it is impossible to bypass 
the disgraceful conduct of the Commission which is called the Uni¬ 
ted Nations Commission. Observing the monstrous executions 
and mass shootings practised by the Syngman Rhee government 
this Commission permitted itself t(^ qualify as an “act of 
mercy” the Syngman Rhee government's decision in the 
future to carry out all executions individually and not in 
groups! 

In this connection it would not be superfluous to recall 
that this report was submitted by the commission comprised 
of representatives of Australia, the Netherlands, Pakistan,, 
Thailand, Turkey, the Philippines and Chile. 

As stated in the report, a considerable number of resi¬ 
dents of the Shin Wun Miun village near Kuhehan in South- 
East Korea accused of collaborating with guerilla detachments 
and of helping them were executed in 1951 on the sentence 
of the court martial. The events described in the report, 
began yet in June 1950, when the South Korean police made 
several futile attempts to destroy that village. It was only 
in February 1951 that a battalion of the South Korean Army 
division and police detachments attacked the village but en¬ 
countered resistance of several hundred well-armed guerrillas 
supported by 500 unarmed guerillas and villagers. The battle 
lasted ten hours. The report states that the villagers were 
helping the guerrillas. They built hide-outs in barns and cor¬ 
ners of private homes for the guerrillas’ use. 

The report then says that formal marriages were concluded 
between the villagers and communists. During the battle the 
villagers refused to provide food for the police when asked to 
do so and demonstrated their sympathy for the guerillas by offering 
them foodstuffs. All these facts show beyond doubt that there . 
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was cooperation between the villagers and the communist guerri¬ 
llas, which was an enormous obstacle to the army units" mili¬ 
tary operations, the report says. Enraged by such an attitude 
on the part of the local villagers, the troops and police continu¬ 
ed heated engagements and killed about 200 communists in¬ 
cluding villagers who had cooperated with the guerrillas. 

Not satisfied with such savage reprisals the commander of 
the South Korean punitive battalion together with the chief of 
the detective department of the Kuhchan police administration 
shot 187 inhabitants of the village of Shinwuk on the spot. 

The heroic struggle of the unarmed Kuhchan peasants against 
the Syngman Rhee police and gendarmes who tried to murder 
several hundred guerrillas, the admission of the Syngman Rhee 
police themselves that there was cooperation and fraternal friend¬ 
ship between the villagers and guerrillas are vivid proof that the 
fight against the Syngman Rhee regime in South Korea has deep 
roots among the broad masses of the people. 

The guerrilla movement in South Korea was the result of a 
widespread protest among the South Korean masses against the 
Syngman Rhee regime, a protest also against the American military 
authorities, who uphold this regime. 

Drawing support from their strong foreign patrons, the fascist 
Syngman Rhee regime set about the ruthless persecution of all to 
any degree progressive, democratic-minded people. The United 
Nations Commission admits in its report that some of the arrests 
were accompanied by torture and that frequently Korean citizens 
were arrested only because they had ventured to criticize the Ameri¬ 
cans. Is it any wonder then that such a situation led to universal 
popular discontent, to the spread of the guerrilla movement in South 
Korea. This could not but be a serious obstacle to the preparations 
for an attack on North Korea. 

Mr. Acheson said that the purpose of the Communist Party 
activities in North Korea was to undermine the South Korean 
government. But in reality nothing could undermine the prestige 
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of the South Korean government as much as the savage, inhuman 
reactionary policy that it conducted, waging an open war with its 
own people. 

In his attacks on the North Korean government Mr. Acheson 
went to such lengths as to declare that the Northerners’ proposals 
for the peaceful unification of Korea were a form of aggressive 
action. 

But only a state of extreme irritation can make one perceive 
aggressive designs in peace proposals ! 

And really, why does Mr. Acheson ignore the directly opposite, 
openly bellicose statements made by Syngman Rhee and other 
South Korean political leaders ? Look what these gentlemen said 
not long before they organized the attack on North Korea. The 
Commission’s report for 1949 to the Fifth Session of the General 
Assembly says on the score: “The Commission however noted 
that from time to time statements were made by the president, the 
Foreign Minister and other leading and influential politicians which 
suggested that time was running out, that in desperation, the unifi¬ 
cation by force might have to be resorted to as an ultimate solution.’’ 
Thus, on the first anniversary of the recognition of the government 
of the Republic of Korea by the General Assembly the Foreign 
Minister expressed tHe “hope that the people would make every 
effort to remove the 38th parallel line so as to consummate the 
national unification of Korea by December 12 next year. With this 
end in view it is requested that the people should be firmly deter¬ 
mined and prepared to shed their blood from now on.” Similarly, 
at a press conference on December 30, 1949, President Syngman 
Rhee stated: “We must obtain unification in the new year and I 

believe we can. We have been maintaining a patient attitude 

with sincerity in order to cooperate with the United Nations. W^ 
will continue our efforts to obtain reunification through the mutual 
inderstanding of the Korean people. But once the unavoidable 
ime comes, we probably cannot avoid bloodshed and civil strife, 
f unfortunately we cannot gain unity this year we shall be compelled 
o unify our territory by ourselves. ” 
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In February 1950 Captain Sihn Sung Mo, Minister of Defence 
of South Korea, declared openly: “If the United Nations could not 
succeed in removing that ‘dagger’ from Korea-which it had so far 
failed to do— then the Korean people themselves would have to apply 
their own efforts and use force to do so. ” 

If Mr. Acheson has not yet had the time to examine the report 
of the Korean Commission properly then perhaps he will find a 
few hours now to acquaint himself with such revelations and to 
think about what they mean. This will also help understand the 
question of how and why the events of June 25, 1950 took place. 

Mr. Acheson devoted a special section of his speech to an attempt 
to show that aggression in Korea was prepared and effected from 
North Korea. Mr. Acheson put it as if this step was taken several 
weeks after the South Korean government had routed the Comm- 
unists, as Acheson said, who infiltrated from the North, after it had 
suppressed a rebellion in its country and after the Syngman Rhee 
government’s intelligent policy, as Mr. Acheson depicted it, had 
caused the fiasco of all the Northerners’ intrigues. Mr. Acheson 
knows exactly how many young North Koreans received training 
in Siberia, how at the end of the summer of 1949 the Korean Party 
of Labour was purged, as he put it and secretly swallowed up the 
South Korean Party of Labour ; he knows how in North Korea— 
I am quoting Mr. Acheson—a big army was formed, how it was 
educated, trained and well-equipped, moreover, the Soviet 
Government gave it strategic and tactical advice; he knows 
how, lastly, the entire civilian population of North Korea under¬ 
went basic military training. Mr. Acheson, as he himself admitted, 
knows all this to the last detail from such informers as deserters and 
United Nations personnel in North Korea. 

But what military measures were being taken in this period in 
South Korea? Mr. Acheson knows nothing about that except 
that the South Korean army was entirely unprepared for offensive 
operations and v^as stationed for defence. But this differs entirely 
from the information which is more authentic than the facts re- 
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ported by deserters, inasmuch as this information comes from 
people adequately competent in the given subject. I shall men¬ 
tion as an illustration the director of the Korean division of the 
United States Economic Cooperation Administration Johnson 
who declared on May 19, 1950 in the United States House of Re¬ 
presentatives Appropriations Committee that the South Korean 
army of 100,000 strong, equipped with American arms and trained 
by American officers under the guidance of the American military 
mission in Seoul had completed its preparations and could 
begin war at any moment. 

This statement contradicts Mr. Acheson’s assertion that the 
100,000 strong army of South Korea which he also mentioned in 
his speech, was not armed for offensive operations. 

To the proofs of “ aggression ” from North Korea Mr. 
Acheson also added documents of some sort among which there 
was a plan for the invasion of South Korea which fell into the 
hands of the United Nations troops and which is now allegedly 
in the safekeeping of the United Nations. 

This matter is worth dwelling upon. 

All the armed incidents in the area of the 38th parallel were 
started by the South Koreans. Whereas before June 1949 most 
of these incidents consisted of firing on the territory of North 
Korea, since June the South Koreans began to violate the 38th 
parallel, whole units crossing it with the object of capturing lines 
on the territory of North Korea, and this is what led to armed 
clashes. 

The principal areas of violation by the South Koreans from 
June to August 1949 were Osin (Ongdin), Haijo (Kaisung), Jyoyuo 
(Yayang). 

In the area of Osin the South Korean police repeatedly 
violated the 38th parallel, now and then capturing heights on 
the territory of North Korea. 
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In June 1949 the South Koreans transferred up to seven 
infantry battalions with trench mortars and a heavy artillery unit 
and launched an offensive with the object of capturing advantageous 
lines on the territory of North Korea. The fighting went on for 
two months with brief intervals. 

On June 27, a battalion of South Koreans captured the height 
288.0 and by July 19, the South Koreans captured the heights 
112.0, 131.7 and 123.0 (up to one kilometre north of the 38th 
parallel). On August 4, the North Koreans recovered their lost 
positions and completely cleared the territory of North Korea of 
the enemy. 

In the area of Kaijo fighting was in progress from July 22 
to August 1, 1949. On July 25, one battalion of South Koreans, 
after intensified artillery preparation, attacked and captured the 
height 488.2 (north of the 38th parallel). As a result of the 
engagements fought from July 28 to August 1, 1949, the South 
Korean units were dislodged from the territory of North Korea. 

In the course of their offensive in the Kaijo area the South 
Koreans used a great number of artillery and mortars. On the 
one day of July 28, the South Koreans fired over 3,500 heavy 
howitzer shells and over 1,000 mines. 

Besides, the South Koreans violated the 38th parallel in other 
areas also, as for instance in the Jyoyo area (the Eastern coast). 
In this area on June 28 the South Koreans sent two sabotage out¬ 
fits of 156 men across the 38th parallel to cut off the North Koreans* 
retreat in the Genzan (Wonsan )-Jyoyo sector; on July 5 and 
6 the South Koreans, about an infantry battalion, captured 
Eitokuri and Kooudenri, advancing 4.5 kilometres north of the 
38th parallel and about one battalion of South Koreans captured 
heights in the area of Kidomonri (about 1 kilometre north of the 
38th parallel). I should like to call to mind that the. question of 
aggression in Korea was raised already at the Fifth Session of 
the General Assembly in 1950 when the American delegation 
tried to deny the fact of American aggression in Korea with the 
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participation of the Syngman Rhee government. Even then 
this attempt failed completely. The evidence submitted by the 
Soviet delegation exposed the United States hypocritical scheme- 
to cover up its own aggression by accusing the North Korean 
government of aggression. At that time we already showed 
how the Syngman Rhee government and its American friends 
prepared the attack on North Korea, submitting irrefutable proofs 
that have not been disproved to this day. An important part 
in this preparation was played by Syngman Rhee as is obvious 
from his letter to the American Professor Oliver of September 
30, 1949. I quoted that letter then. Professor Oliver confirmed 
that he had received that letter in which Syngman Rhee argued 
that “now (September 1949) is the most suitable psychological 
moment when we should take an aggressive measure and join 
with our loyal Communist army in the North to clean up the 
rest of them.” 

Syngman Rhee wrote to Professor Oliver “We wall drive 
some of Kim IL Sung’s people into the mountain region and 
there we will gradually starve them out.” 

He assured Dr. Oliver that he and his friends must W'ork 
quietly in Washington and New York and he, Syngman Rhee, 
would work in Seoul and Tokyo for the same goal—“to clean 
up the country and put our house in order.” 

Efforts in the same direction were made by the South Korean 
ambassador to the United States Chough Byon Ock who wrote to 
Syngman Rhee in October 1949 that he had read his letter to 
Dr. Oliver about the “liquidation of the puppet regime in North 
Korea ” with great attention and interest. 

“I discussed the matter,” Chough Byon Oclj: wrote, 
“with Ambassador Tian and Dr. Oliver and we unanimously 
agreed that this matter should be regarded as our government’s 
basic plan to be carried out when wre are ready and at an oppor¬ 
tune time.” 
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In November 1949 Chough By on Ock pointed out in a 
letter to Syngman Rhee that the unification of Korea can be brought 
about only through the government’s sovereign power and that 
it is the Syngman Rhee government’s most important task to 
improve South Korea’s military and economic preparedness. 

On December 30, 1949, Syngman Rhee openly asserted his 
determination in the new year (/.<?., 1950) to recover the lost 
territory—he meant the seis^ure of North Korea. He openly 
warned them that the South Koreans would not pursue a peace¬ 
ful policy in the future, that they must remember that “ in the 
new year, in connection with a change in the world situation 
we (the Syngman Rheeites) must unite South and North Korea 
by our own forces.” 

It is clear, of course, that Syngman Rhee and his henchmen 
would not have dared to talk so openly about their plans of 
attacking North Korea if the United States ruling circles had not 
supported them in their aggressive intentions. 

In this period United States Defence Secretary Johnson, 
Chief of Staff of the American army Bradley, State Department 
adviser John Foster Dulles arrived in the Far East and held a 
secret conference in Korea with General MacArthur; and Dulles, 
as is known, visited South Korea and the contemplated Bront 
line, the field trenches 11 days before June 25 when the South 
Korean armed forces attacked North Korea. In his speech to 
the National Assembly of South Korea on June 19, Dulles, ap¬ 
proving Syngman Rhee’s plans for an armed venture in North 
Korea, declared that the United States would render South Korea 
all the necessary moral and material support for the fight against 
Communism. 

On June 20, 1950, five days before the attack on North Korea, 
Dulles wrote to Syngman Rhee that he attached much significance 
to the decisive role the latter’s country would play in the great 
drama nown being staged. 



So far we have not heard any explanations from Dulles as 
to rhc meaning of this phrase. At that time we cited this phrase 
to Dulles as a grave charge of instigation to war in Korea. This 
charge has not been refuted. 

At that time Mr. Acheson did not speak on this score; now 
he decided to make his statements apparently trying to save his 
face before the electors. But he gave us the reason, in connec¬ 
tion with the report of the United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea, to touch on all these 
important questions, the examination of which throws full light 
on the Korean events. Already in January 1950 General Roberts, 
giving instructions to Syngman Rhec ministers, announced that 
the plan for a campaign against North Korea was decided upon. 
Roberts warned that although they would start the attack them¬ 
selves it was nevertheless necessary to provide an excuse so as 
to have a justifiable reason and that the United Nations Com¬ 
mission could do this by submitting a corresponding report to 
the United Nations in due time. By that time the plan for attack¬ 
ing North Korea had been ready. 

There is a great number of other, equally weighty proofs, 
that the Syngman Rhee army was preparing for an attack on North 
Korea. Of great importance among these data is the strategic 
map which was found in the secret archive of the Syngman Rhee 
government and is now in the hands of the North Korean go¬ 
vernment. 

At the Fifth Session I spoke in detail about the contents of 
this map which outlines the plan for attack by the South Korean 
army on North Korea from the Yellow Sea coast to the Koranpo 
locality and from Koranpo to the East coast. The direction 
of the main blows is shown on the map. The points where naval 
forces were to land from Inchon against Phyongyang were also 
marked on the map and the offensive from Tonduchen, Chunchen, 
Hanchi and other areas was outlined as well. 

These are irrefutable facts, irrefutable proof of the premedi ¬ 
tated and organized attack on North Korea from South Korea 
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which was under the guardianship of the United States of America, 
an attack that was prepared and later on supported by the armed 
forces of the United States. 

Everything said here by Mr. Acheson concerning aggression 
from the North deserves no attention whatsoever. Not one of 
the facts irrefutably proving aggression from the South has been 
disproved ; no proof of its version has been submitted by the 
State Department. The only thing the gentlemen from the State 
Department can put forth on this score is worthless diatribes 
consisting of hackneyed phrases. They seem to think them¬ 
selves free from the duty of proving anything. Automatically 
repeating one and the same phrase about aggression from 
North Korea they quote the decision of the Security Council of 
June 25 which peremptorily stated that there was an armed attack 
of troops from North Korea on South Korea. The origin of 
this decision should be examined in more detail. Indeed, on 
the basis of what data did the Security Council adopt this decision? 
What actually happened on June 25 ? What confidence could 
the Security Council members have in the authenticity of the facts 
which they so peremptorily took as the basis of their decision ? 

It is known that the Security Council’s first source of infor¬ 
mation about the events along the frontier between North and 
South Korea was the South Korean government which alleged 
that North Korean armed forces had attacked certain points on 
the Ongdin peninsula and made landings North and South of 
Kannyn moving in the direction of Seoul. 

It is significant that at the meeting on June 25, presenting 
matters in the spirit of the report received from the Syngman Rhee 
government,. Trygve Lie referred to the report he had received 
and to information obtained from other sources in Korea which 
as he alleged clearly proved that hostilities had been started by 
the troops of North Korea. But then, the cable sent on June 25, 
1950, by the United Nations Commission on Korea to the Gene¬ 
ral Secretariat contained only the above-mentioned report of the 
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Syngman Rhee government which was tendentious and hostile 
to the North Korean government. At that time the United 
Nations Commission itself had no information on the de¬ 
velopments along the frontier of North and South Korea except 
the information given in the Korean government’s cable sub¬ 
mitted by Gross, American representative to the United Nations, 
and which was received by him from Muccio, American amba¬ 
ssador to Korea, who had obtained that information from the 
Syngman Rhee government. Besides, the Commission’s ob¬ 
servers came back to Seoul on June 23, 1950, after their trip along 
the frontier and reported to the Commission about this trip at 
the Commission’s meeting which took place in Seoul only on 
June 26, 1950. It was after that that the Commission sent its 
telegram to the United Nations. 

As follows from its report, the Commission received its 
information about events along the 38th parallel from the South 
Korean Minister of Home Affairs and from Muccio, the United 
States ambassador to South Korea, that very Muccio who in 
the second half of July 1949 at a conference with General Roberts, 
Page and the South Korean ministers Syn Sen Mo, Kwon Sin 
Er and Kim Yi Sek told them that in July-August it was necessary 
to carry out large scale preparations for the campaign against the 
North. As for the Commission’s observers, they were not on 
the 38th parallel when the developments started and all their 
observations on the situation along the 38th parallel date from 
the last day of their stay in the area of the 38th parallel 
on June 22, that is, three days before the beginning of hostilities. 

It was not accidental that one of the Security Council mem¬ 
bers pointed out that the available information was' contradictory 
and not sufficiently clear and that it was impermissible to adopt 
any decision unilaterally without giving a hearing to the go¬ 
vernment of North Korea. This delegate is known for his hostile 
attitude towards the Korean People’s Democratic Republic but 
he nevertheless was compelled to state the facts as they are, to 
state the facts as they were. 
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These facts are sufficient for regarding as irrefutably proved 
that the Security (Council had at its disposal no objective infor¬ 
mation from unbiased sources as to what happened in Korea 
at dawn on June 25, 1950 and that therefore the Security Coun¬ 
cil had no right whatsoever to assert that armed forces from North 
Korea were the first to invade South Korea and to adopt its de¬ 
cision on this score. Nevertheless the Security Council, under 
pressure mainly of the United States lost no time in taking a 
decision which some people try to present now as a decision 
truthfully answering the question about the beginning of aggres¬ 
sion in Korea and as to who was actually the aggressor. 

But the truth will out. Increasingly firm and resolute voices 
resound now, implacably exposing the falsity of the Security 
Council’s decision of June 25, 1950. More and more questions 
arise with growing persistence which must be answered and 
without replying to which no one can any longer hope to mis¬ 
lead public opinion with impunity. 

Mr. Acheson’s melodramatic statement about the verdict 
pronounced by the United Nations Commission which was just 
at that time as it is just today, becomes ridiculous in the light of 
these facts. But was this statement made in earnest ? Acheson 
said : A just verdict. But are there just verdicts pronounced 
without sufficient grounds ? Are there just verdicts pro¬ 
nounced against a defendant without hearing that defendant, 
without hearing his explanations ? And it is this that you call 
a just verdict. 

It is impermissible so sacrilegiously to misuse this lofty word- 
verdict which expresses the opinion of jurors, of upright people 
called upon to decide legal cases. No, no just verdict what¬ 
ever was pronounced either by the United Nations Commission 
or the Security Council because a really just verdict presupposes 
an honest and objective investigation, without which no verdict 
can be recognized as just, no matter how loud different law clerks 
may shout about it. Everything that took place in the Security 
Council on June 25, June 27 and July 7 was nothing but a comedy 
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enacted under the direction of the United States which had been 
preparing for a number of years the sanguinary denouement in 
Kc^rea, by hampering the peaceful unification of Korea, syste¬ 
matically encouraging the bellicose plans of the Syngman Rhee 
government and Syngman Rhee himself. 

After the Security Council adopted its decision on June 25, 
and in an illegal composition at that, everything started going 
circles in one direction — “ aggression from North Korea,’" 
“aggression from North Korea,” “ aggression from North 
Korea.. .. ” But what about the facts ? The Security (Coun¬ 
cil had no facts. The Security Council took that decision on 
the basis of the telegram of the South-Korean government which 
distorted the facts. But we are certain that the time will come 
when the secret of the attack from South Korea upon North 
Korea will be fully exposed to a still greater degree than it is possi¬ 
ble to do so today, a secret which already now may be called the 
secret of punchinello, that is a secret which in reality has long 
since become an open secret. 

In the light of these facts Mr. Acheson’s attempt again, two 
and half years later, to get back to the question of whence aggre¬ 
ssion in Korea had started, must be resolutely rejected, must be 
recognized as devoid of any chance of success. 

The war in Korea is not accidental. 

The war in Korea was needed by the American capitalists 
who were looking with alarm and fear at the symptoms of the 
oncoming economic crisis and were placing big hopes on some 
fresh stimulus for boosting the declining economy of the United 
States. This stimulus came in the form of the Korean war which 
brought with it not only horrors and the death of hundreds of 
thousands of people but also a flood of war orders and fabulous 
profits for the death merchants. Had the war not broken out 
in Korea it would have had to break out elsewhere, as has been 
admitted more than once by the organizers and moving spirits of 
the Korean intervention. General Van Fleet, commander of 
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the ground forces of the Allies told a visiting delegation of offi¬ 
cials from the Philippines that some kind of a Korea had to take 
place either there or in some other part of the globe. 

Such are the roots of the war in Korea, such are the sources 
of its origin, such arc the facts which cannot be destroyed either 
by the rhetorics of jurists or lawyers. 

Acheson asserted that the sole object of the American com¬ 
mand in the armistice negotiations was to obtain maximum guar- 
antees against the resumption of aggression. But the stand 
actually taken by the American command in these negotiations 
fully contradicts this assertion. 

Here are the facts. 

1. Acheson, for example, said that for this purpose it was 
necessary to prevent an increase in the numerical strength of 
the troops while replacing the personnel. This proposal met 
with no objections whatever on the part of the Korean-Chinese 
command which however put forth the perfectly just demand 
of providing conditions precluding abuses in this matter, pre¬ 
cluding the possibility of actually increasing the strength of the 
armed forces of the opposite side on the pretext of replacing the 
personnel. It was precisely this that prompted the demand of 
the Korean-Chinese side for restricting the number of perso¬ 
nnel subject to such replacement to not more than 5,000 whereas 
the American command insisted on 75,000. It made this demand 
so insistently that in order to avoid a deadlock in this matter the 
Korean and Chinese command agreed to increase the number 
of servicemen subject to replacement by each side up to 35,000. 
Thus the Korean-Chinese side made a big concession. 

2. The American command insisted on the right to control 
what is taking place in the rear of the Korean-Chinese side with 
the help of a so-called impartial commission. This would have 
been obvious intervention, although through this so-called im¬ 
partial commission, in the internal affidrs of North Korea, which 
of course could not be regarded as a guarantee against possible 
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aggression but on the contrary could only facilitate the outbreak 
of fresh incidents frought with all kinds of military complica¬ 
tions. 

3. The American command argued for a long time about the 
demarcation line seeking that it should pass in a direction strate¬ 
gically most advantageous for the Americans and striving to keep 
the areas it had captured earlier. The American command pre¬ 
sented absurd demands that a substantial part of the territory 
of North Korea be handed over in drawing the demarcation line, 
hypocritically alleging that the “ United Nations delegation ” 
insisted on its proposal not because it was interested in extending 
the territory controlled by the “ United Nations forces ” but 
because the “ United Nations command ” had to acquire 
convenient defence lines which were lacking in the district of 
the 38th parallel. Had this demand been met an area of more 
than 13,000 square kilometres or one-twentieth of the entire 
territory of Korea would have come under the control of the 
American command. They insisted that the demarcation line 
should extend specifically to the Eastern coast of Korea north 
of Kaisung which is 8 kilometres north of the 38th parallel. As 
for the southern part of the Ongdin peninsula, they were ready 
to cede it to the Korean People’s Democratic Republic since, 
as Modes, member of the American delegation put it, it made 
absolutely no difference to them whom to give it to — to Ethiopia 
or Australia. 

4. Agreeing to cease hostilities in the air and on sea the 
American command demanded compensation in the form of a cer¬ 
tain part of the territory of North Korea. 

All these American demands clearly show what were the 
real aims the American command pursued haggling about the 
demarcation line and why this haggling took almost a whole 
month. 

Acheson kept silent about the fact that the armistice negotia¬ 
tions in Kaisung were accompanied by systematic military inci- 
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dents in the Kaisung neutral zone caused solely by provocations 
of the South Korean and American soldiers—either systematic 
strafing of motor vehicles of the Korcan-Chinese delegation by 
American planes notwithstanding the fact that they carried a 
white flag, or machinegun fire at Panmunjon on the border of 
the neutral zone where sentry posts were fired upon, or dropp¬ 
ing of containers of fuel from American planes and the bom¬ 
bing of the district where the delegation of the Korean People’s 
Army and Chinese volunteers was quartered or shelling of the 
premises assigned for the negotiations. During eight days only 
(August 23-30, 1951), American planes violated the air space of 
the Kaisung zone 12 times and on September 1, even dropped 
bombs near CJeneral Nam ICs residence. 

During the first week of September the Americans made 
100 flights over the Kaisung neutral zone firing at the site of 
the negotiations. Under these circumstances great selfrestraint 
w^as necessary to keep calm and display readiness to reach agree¬ 
ment on different questions which the American command deli¬ 
berately aggravated. Notwithstanding all this, the Korean- 
Chinesc side succeeded in eliminating numerous pretexts ham¬ 
pering agreement in the armistice negotiations. It was due to 
such flexible, profoundly peace loving and honest tactics of the 
Korcan-Chinese side that more than 60 articles of the draft armis¬ 
tice agreement were agreed upon. 

One important question however remained unagreed upon 
and it really assumed an exceedingly sharp form—this is the ques¬ 
tion of the exchange of war prisoners. This issue is sufficiently 
important to warrant closer consideration, all the more so since 
the United States delegation tries to present this time, as on many 
other occasions, the utterly unacceptable stand of the American 
command, which contradicts the basic principles of international 
law in this matter, as the viewpoint of the United Nations. 

The war prisoner question was not at all unexpected for the 
American side, as Mr. Acheson asserted here. In reality this 
question was on the agenda of the Kaisung armistice negotia¬ 
tions from the very outset. 
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Without going into details I will merely touch upon the most 
important stages in the negotiations regarding the exchange of 
war prisoners. On December 12, 1951, the Korean-Chinesc 
side put forth the following proposals on this question : 

The release of all war prisoners in the custody of each side ; 
the release and repatriation in groups of all war prisoners in the 
custody of each side in the earliest possible time after the armis¬ 
tice agreement is signed and release in the first place of badly 
wounded and seriously ill war prisoners ; the establishment, 
under control of the military armistice commission of a repatria¬ 
tion committee consisting of an equal number of delegates from 
each side ; an exchange of lists of war prisoners in the custody 
of each side, immediately after agreement is reached on the pre¬ 
ceding points. 

Instead of giving a reply on the substance of these proposals 
the American side demanded in ultimatum form that the Korean- 
Chinese side submit information regarding war prisoners and the 
visit of war prisioner’s camps by representatives of the so-called 
International Red Cross Committee, refusing in fact to discuss 
the proposals of the Chinese-Korean side until such information 
is presented. 

The Korean-Chincse side submitted the required information 
for 11,559 war prisoners. On its part the American dele¬ 
gation submitted lists for 132,474 Korean and Chinese, war pri¬ 
soners, although, prior to that it gave the International Red Cross 
Committee lists for 176,679 war prisoners. 

Mr. Acheson said that 37,000 people were simply “ re-classi¬ 
fied ” and released because it turned out that they were not 
war prisoners but civilians. Subsequently the American com¬ 
mand “re-classified” another 11,000 people in the same man¬ 
ner. 

The Korean-Chinese side demanded that the American dele^ 
gation submit information about the fate of 1,456 war prisoners- 
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who were included in the total number of war prisoners on De¬ 
cember 18, but whose names were not given in the subsequent 
lists as well as about the fate of 44,205 war prisoners whose names 
were formerly included in the lists submitted by the Americans 
through the International Red Cross Committee but were not 
mentioned in the lists of December 18, 1951. The American 
side said that the data about the 44,000 war prisoners was obsolete 
and that these war prisoners had already been released, but then 
it was forced to admit that they were kept in American camps 
and w’cre not included in the lists submitted on December 18, 
for the reason that they were allegedly civilians, natives of South 
Korea, mobilized by force into the Korean People’s Army, 

On December 31, 1951, the American delegation promised 
to submit full data on the war prisoners by January 2 ; on Janu¬ 
ary 3, it repeated its promise but presented no data whatsoever. 
On January 12, it stated that there was no need at all for sub¬ 
mitting data on war prisoners until an armistice agreement is 
reached ; on January 15, it declared that it would submit basic 
data in exchange for supplementary data by the Korcan-Chinese 
side regarding South Korean war prisoners while on January 
18, it stated that the data were not basic and would not include 
information about 44,205 war prisoners. 

Finally, on January 28, 1952, the American side submitted 
information but only concerning 132,474 war prisoners. 

Now Mr. Acheson states that all in all there are only 121,000 
Korean and Chinese war prisoners in the American camps. One 
must not bypass such a fact as the admission made by Ridgway’s 
headquarters on December 31, 1951, to the effect that some 
7,000 out of 140,000 war prisoners taken at the beginning of the 
war had died in American camps. 

All this could not but have a most adverse effect on the 
progress of the negotiations. Equally negative was the effect 
of such demands put forth by the American side as the demand 
that the exchange of war prisoners should be effected on a one 
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for one basis and also the American proposal that the so-called 
International Red Cross Committee should assume the task of 
ascertaining whether the decision of war prisoners and civilians 
to be repatriated was not a result of coercion. 

A monstrous situation indeed! People say that they want 
to be repatriated but at the same time a special commission is 
instructed to verify whether they really want to be repatriated, 
whether this is not a result of coercion. Of the same nature 
was also the proposal of the American command that those Korean 
war prisoners who prior to June 25, 1950 had been citizens of 
cither South or North Korea should be regarded as civilians. 
Had this proposal been accepted, more than 60,000 Korean war 
prisoners would have been automatically placed in the category 
of civilians. 

Such were the crafty mechanics, so to say, behind all these 
illegal proposals! 

The Korean-Chinese side naturally firmly rejected these 
illegal demands of the American side designed solely to detain 
165,000 war prisoners, men of the Korean People’s Army and 
Chinese People’s volunteers, and hundreds of thousands of for¬ 
cibly transported citizens of the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic with the obvious aim of placing these war prisoners at 
the mercy of Chiang Kai-shek and Syngman Rhee. 

When the war prisoners ’ issue was referred for considera¬ 
tion to the stair officers of both sides and these officers started 
their work, the American side again made its proposal for the 
so-called voluntary repatriation. It has been invariably repeated 
by the American side ever since and, as proved by subsequent 
events, this demand became an instrument of further pressure 
used by the American delegation for achieving its ends which 
have nothing in common with the object of reaching an armistice 
agreement. 

However, when on March 21, the Korean-Chinese side made 
another attempt to reach agreement on the war prisoners’ issue 
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by suggesting that after the armistice agreement was signed the 
Korean People’s Army and the Chinese People’s volunteers would 
release and repatriate the whole of the 11,500 prisoners of war 
in their custody and that the American command should release 
and repatriate the whole of the 132,474 war prisoners in its cus¬ 
tody, whose lists would be finally checked by officers of both 
sides, the American delegation on March 25 declared that these 
proposals of the Korean-Chinese side could with certain changes 
form the basis for settling this issue. 

Once more there gleamed a ray of hope that the armistice 
talk might be brought to a successful consummation ! 

Since the American side had agreed in principle, the Korean- 
Chinese delegation submitted concrete proposals envisaging that 
the non-Korean war prisoners in the custody of any side and 
the Korean war prisoners whose place of residence was outside 
the area controlled by the side that had captured them should all 
be repatriated, while the Korean war prisoners whose place of 
residence was within the area controlled by the side that had 
captured them need not be repatriated if they want to return home 
and lead a peaceful life. 

The war prisoners’ issue had been under discussion in the 
course of July, August and September 1952, with the sides reach¬ 
ing agreement on points 51 and 52 of the draft armistice agree¬ 
ment on July 4. 

As is known point 51 provides for the release and earliest 
repatriation of all prisoners of war in the custody of each side 
at the moment when the armistice agreement would go into 
effect, on the basis of the lists which had been exchanged, as stated 
in this paragraph, and which would have been checked by the 
respective sides before the signing of the armistice agreement. 
Point 52 states that no prisoner of war is permitted to resume 
his participation in the war and that all war prisoners must resume 
peaceful pursuits. 
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Later on the American delegation stated that it agreed to 
repatriate only 83,000 Korean and Chinese war prisoners, which 
signified the intention to detain a large number of captured 
Koreans and Chinese. The Korean-Chinese delegation then 
stated that this proposal ran counter to the principles laid down 
in points 51 and 52 of the agreed draft armistice agreement and 
turned down the American proposal. The Americans then said 
that their proposal was firm, resolute and unchangeable and 
refused to discuss the substance of the matter. 

It is of some interest to note that on February 5, 1952, the 
American delegation presented point 52 in the following form: 
all war prisoners in the custody of each side will be released in 
the earliest date after the present armistice agreement goes into 
force. All the war prisoners released in this way will be repatri¬ 
ated or handed over to the other side, but there shall be no com¬ 
pulsory repatriation or compulsory transfer. 

As proved by further developments, in reality the American 
command was taking mcasurss for the forcible detention of war 
prisoners. For a number of months the American military com¬ 
mand had been practising in the war prisoner camps a whole sys¬ 
tem of measures in the effort to terrorize the war prisoners and 
to make them decline repatriation. The American com¬ 
mand appointed Syngman Rhee’s and Chiang Kai-shek’s agents 
to important posts in the camps and on the order of the American 
command they indulged in all sorts of atrocities in those camps. 
In this connection it is necessary to recall that the captured 
Koreans and Chinese were tatooed and compelled to write state¬ 
ments in their own blood while those who refused were beaten 
up or killed. All this was done in order to wrest from the racked 
and tormented war prisoners statements to the effect that they 
refused to return home. 

At the same time in the course of the negotiations the Ameri¬ 
cans continued insisting on repeated “ interrogations ” and 
‘‘screening” of war prisoners. 
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The very fact of arranging such repeated “ interrogations ” 
shows that the original “ interrogations ’’ had been so faulty 
that they could not inspire any confidence. Otherwise why 
should such repeated “ interrogations ” be needed ? The 
very fact of arranging these repeated “ interrogations no 
matter in what form and procedure, w^as the grossest violation 
and mockery of the basic principles of international law. 

A number of irrefutable facts could be cited to prove that 
Korean and Chinese fighting men are subjected to brutal treat¬ 
ment in American captivity ; reports about these facts take up 
columns in the independent and free press and these facts have 
been confirmed by the Americans themselves and by their much- 
vaunted so-called International Red Cross Committee. Let 
me mention only some of the facts. 

The sanguinary events that took place on Koje Island in 
February and May 1952 graphically expose the unbearable regime 
prevailing in the American camps. The report of the Inter¬ 
national Red Cross Committee contains information about the 
events on February 18, submitted by Colonel Fit^^gerald, camp 
commander on that island. This is how the colonel describes 
the events of February 18 : 

After the instructions had been received from headquarters 
pointing out that war prisoners and interned civilians must per¬ 
sonally by secret ballot declare whether they want to undergo 
another screening, the war prisoners from sector No. 62 refused 
to submit to this procedure. In this connection the matter was 
thoroughly discussed and it was finally decided that troops must 
be UvSed for breaking up the prisoners into small groups. A plan 
to this end was drawn up, approved and carried out, Fitzgerald 
reported. 

What does this mean ? They want to question people 
whether they want to be repatriated or not, and in order to con¬ 
duct this interrogation people are divided into small groups. 
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Surely it is clear that this is the usual method of the police who 
try to break up a mass of united people into isolated individuals 
in order more easily to cope with the malcontents, the more easily 
to get their consent not to return home. This one fact makes 
it sufficiently clear that all this was done in order to wrest con¬ 
sent, in the face of pistol and machinegun barrels, to what 
the gendarme and military authorities demanded. I’his was 
admitted by Colonel Fitzgerald, Commandant of the camp. 

That is how the matter stood. Is it possible in such cir¬ 
cumstances to agree that such shameful measures had the liumanc 
purpose Mr. Acheson talked so much about here, that it was all 
done as he said to save the prisoners of war from their leaders ? 
Prisoners of war were killed so that they might be saved. That 
is Achcson*s formula. 

Here is some more of what Fitzgerald said : 

Guards were placed in the sector and the prisoners were 
divided into small groups, he said. Everything went smoothly 
until communist agitators, of whom there were a considerable 
number in the sector, succeeded in inciting one of the battalions 
of war prisoners to attack the United Nations soldiers. 

All the prisoners were armed with iron bars, clubs and make¬ 
shift weapons out of barbed wire. Big rocks and makeshift 
grenades started flying at the soldiers. The troops were com¬ 
pelled to take decisive self-defence measures to repulse the attack. 
During the entire demonstration communist flags and banners 
waved and all facts indicated that the purpose of the attack was 
to drive out the United Nations troops. 

Fitzgerald said that he was not present during the prisoners’ 
attack as he had left the sector after the first part of the plan had 
been accomplished. When he returned to the sector he was 
informed of the incident, he investigated and concluded that at 
the moment it would be impossible to carry out the task in 
hand. Therefore he issued an order for the withdrawal of the 
troops to avert further bloodshed. 



- It is noteworthy first of all that Colonel Fitzgerald himself 
was not a witness of these events which he calls “ the 
prisoners’ attack ” instead of correctly calling it an attack 
of American troops against unarmed prisoners. Therefore the 
only thing that is true in his statement is that the so-called ‘‘ scre¬ 
ening ” which Mr. Acheson preferred to call “ questioning ” 
was conducted by means of force of American arms after the 
prisoners were forcibly divided into small groups to make it 
easier to deal with them. 

Colonel Fitzgerald’s statement is in sharp contradiction with 
the information of the delegates of the so-called International 
Red Cross Committee which, as their report states, they received 
first hand. Here is what the report says : 

On February 18, at about 4 a.m. approximately one regiment 
of fully armed troops entered the sector without any warning. 
Almost all the prisoners were asleep except for a few who were 
on guard in the tent. The troops surrounded the other tents 
including the tent of the prisoners’ representative who was 
unable to establish contact with the camp administration. 

The prisoners were forced at the point of the bayonet to 
remain in their tents. Not knowing what was taking place 
however one or two of them tried to get out of the tents and were 
met w’ith shots. Frightened and thinking that they would all 
be killed the prisoners ran out of the tents to defend themselves 
and try to find out what was taking place. The troops opened 
fire on them. 

That is what really happened and not as Colonel Fitzgerald 
lied attempting to exculpate his hangmen. 

At dawn, the Red Cross report says further, the prisoners’ 
representative again vainly tried to talk to the commander of the 
troops. He also made vain efforts to keep the prisoners under 
control. One of his comrades, the leader of the third prisoners 
battalion who helped him in his attempt to establish contact with 
the commander was fired on and killed. At that moment, at 
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about 8 o’clock. Colonel Fitzgerald arrived on the scene. In his 
presence some more shots were fired at the prisoners who were 
singing. 

That is how the massacre occurred, the massacre which the 
prisoners’ representative and his assistant, the leader of the 
third battalion of the prisoners of w'ar, tried to prevent. Their 
attempt was futile. The leader was killed and the prisoners who 
were singing national songs, their national anthem, were shot. 

The Red Cross report says that the commandant instructed 
the prisoners to sit down after several more prisoners were killed, 
and their bodies moreover were lying in front of them. 

Colonel Fitzgerald stated several times that the troops would 
be withdrawn, the report continues, but that was not done. Then 
the prisoners’ representative asked Colonel Fitzgerald to con¬ 
duct an inspection together with him to find out what had taken 
place. He agreed and together with the prisoners’ represen¬ 
tative and leaders he saw what harm had been done and heard 
one of the wounded calling for help. 

They went into the dining barracks where the entire per¬ 
sonnel was under guard. The request of the prisoners’ re¬ 
presentative that those people be freed was refused. From there 
they all went to the section where the stalls were located and on 
their way they passed by forty guarded prisoners who were sit¬ 
ting with their hands crossed behind their heads. One of them 
had been injured by the blow of a rifle butt. The prisoners’ 
representative does not know whether the commandant noticed 
it or not. The soldiers did not let his people remove the killed 
and wounded to the clinic. Further on they found other 
prisoners who still remained in the tents. At the request of the 
prisoners’ representative the colonel ordered them released. They 
came out of their tents and obeyed the command to sit down on 
the ground... 

Another officer declared that several soldiers were missing 
and the officers searched this sector. Not a single American 
soldier was found but several wounded prisoners were discovered. 
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The prisoners’ representative saw the soldiers kick the corpses. 
The bodies were loaded on trucks and they were not given a 
medical examination. The prisoners’ representative assumes that 
some of those considered dead were actually still alive. 
The prisoners’ representative and the prisoners in the 
clinic were unable to count the number of corpses. After the 
troops were withdrawn the prisoners’ representative asked the 
camp commandant to receive him in order to discuss the inci¬ 
dents that occurred. The commandant said that he would re¬ 
turn at 10 o’clock but he did not come back. 

In their report the Red Cross delegates indicated that the 
prisoners in sector 62 of the Koje Island camp where the inci¬ 
dents of February 18 took place were from Southern Korea but 
were captured fighting in the ranks of the North Korean army. 
When they were visited on February 8 and 9 this year they said 
they did not want to be sent to North Korea after the armistice 
was signed. They were recognized as citizens of South Korea 
and put down as interned civilians. 

Later, however, some of those prisoners asked to be sent 
to North Korea after the armistice. Therefore the camp autho¬ 
rities decided to conduct a new screening in order to establish 
precisely who wanted to remain in South Korea and who wanted 
to be sent to North Korea. 

The prisoners objected to a new screening. The Red Cross 
delegates, in talks wdth prisoners, told them that as they had 
already signed a document indicating that they wanted to be re¬ 
garded as South Koreans they must sign a new document since 
they had changed their opinion. The leader of the prisoners 
declared that they were prepared to undergo a second screen¬ 
ing and maintained that during the first screening they had been 
subjected to strong pressure. 

That is the picture. Even if the Red Cross report does not 
say all that a really International Red Cross Committee would 
be obliged to say, yet the contents of this report are sufficient 
to enable one to say : here is the verdict against the American 
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command, a verdict which Mr. Acheson cannot escape, which 
he preferred to keep silent about. Perhaps Mr. Acheson will 
say something about this verdict now! 

It is characteristic that this Red Cross Committee report was 
not submitted to the delegates to the Seventh Session of the 
General Assembly and that most likely no one would have learned 
about it if it had not been published in Geneva in the April issue 
of the little known journal “ Revue Internationale de la Croix 
Rouge.” Where is this report ? Why has it not been sent to 
the delegates ? Why does not anyone know about it ? Why 
has it been concealed ? Who is responsible for that ? I think 
someone ought to answer for this and he should be called to 
account. 

This report describes with suflicient eloquence the methods 
of so-called “ questioning ” the American command employs 
to “ save,” as Mr. Acheson declared here, the Korean and Chinese 
prisoners of war from the arbitrariness and reprisals of their leaders. 

Acheson tried to assert that the Korean and Chinese prisoners 
of war had decided not to permit their repatriation and forcibly 
resisted every attempt to send them home. It seems that at dawn 
on February 18, American infantry, armed to the teeth, attacked 
the prisoner of war camp on Koje Island in order to j^revent the 
transfer of war prisoners to the Korean and Chinese side. This, 
however, docs not tally with Acheson’s assertion that they (the 
American government) tried to be as careful as possible in 
checking up war prisoners, tried to encourage war prisoners to 
agree to repatriation. 

Acheson was not ashamed to try to justify the massacre of 
Korean and Chinese prisoners of war by declaring that force 
was necessary to restore order and discipline. Such a state¬ 
ment by Mr. Acheson can surprise no one. Those who employ 
inhuman bacteriological weapons, who systematically violate 
the most elementary demands of human morals and interna¬ 
tional law cannot be expected to have a different attitude to the 
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savage massacre of unarmed prisoners of war. It is not an acci¬ 
dent that on May 7, another massacre of Korean and Chinese 
war prisoners was repeated on Koje Island. General Colson 
admitted that even before these events there had been cases of 
bloodshed in the camp when many war prisoners were killed 
and wounded by United Nations troops. 

General Colson said that he would do all in his power to 
put an end to future violence and bloodshed. General Colson 
said that he could give assurance that in the future the war pri¬ 
soners could expect humane treatment in the camp in accordance 
with the principles of international law. General Colson said 
that he could state that after the release of General Dodd un¬ 
harmed there would be no more compulsory screening or return 
of war prisoners of that camp to arms, that there would be no 
attempt to conduct nominal screening. 

This admission is proof that in the prisoner of war camps 
the American command conducted the criminal practice of com¬ 
pulsory screening accompanied by violence and murder for the 
purpose of suppressing the just protests and resistance of Korean 
and Chinese war prisoners. 

The whole world knows the shocking document entitled 
“ Our lives are in danger, help us get out of; this American hell 
more quickly ”—the message of the men and commanders of the 
People’s Army from Koje Island. This entire document de¬ 
serves the closest attention. I shall limit myself to one of the 
facts in this document. 

On May 19, 1952, it was announced in camp No. 66, that 
“all the prisoners of war who wished to return to Northern 
Korea should line up at 7 p.m. at their barracks, ready to board 
ships. It turned out that all without exception wanted to re¬ 
turn home. When we lined up the American soldiers opened 
fire at us from machine guns, flame throwers and also sent tanks 
against us. One hundred and twenty-seven of our comrades 
were killed. Many were wounded.” 
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On May 20, and 21, over one thousand soldiers of the Korean 
People’s Army were summoned to the American command for 
questioning and to hear proposals for so-called “free repatria¬ 
tion.” Many returned with bloody faces, knife wounds and brands 
burnt with red-hot iron on their back, arms and chest. 

“ On May 22 and 23, American guards organized a blood¬ 
bath in sectors No. 602 and No. 72. Eighty-^ight of our com¬ 
rades were killed and 39 wounded by machine guns and gren¬ 
ades. 


“ On May 23, the American hangmen decapitated four of 
our patriots in camp No. 76 and hung their heads on a tree to 
intimidate all the ‘ unsubmissive/ 

“On the same day 18 more prisoners of war were killed 
in barracks No. 16. 

“As we write this message May 24 has not yet come but 
we know that a new massacre, new tortures, torments are in store 
for us because the American commandant Boatner declared that 
we would have to pay dearly for Dodd’s detention and Colson’s 
removal.” 

This letter from Koje Island was signed by 6,223 prisoners 
of war. 

Boatner was not the only one who threatened further repri¬ 
sals. General Mark Clark who arrived on Koje Island in June 
declared that the American command was prepared to employ 
maximum force against the war prisoners and that he did not 
like the idea of communist flags waving over the prisoner of war 
camps. 

All these events did not discountenance Mr. Acheson. He 
tried to depict such a monstrous ‘brutal massacre of war prisoners 
who protest against the so-called “ questioning ” or “ screen¬ 
ing ” which means the forced detention of war prisoners as natural, 
lawful and even humane. 
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All these events attest to another indisputable fact—the 
profound unity among the Korean and Chinese war prisoners, 
their courage and heroism which could not be broken by the 
most draconic measures designed to make the Korean and Chinese 
patriots betray their cause and their country. 

All Mr. Acheson’s attempts to justify the unbridled terror 
and violence against unarmed Korean and Chinese war prisoners 
in American camps fall to pieces in face of the facts which cannot 
be concealed and which cry out against the monstrous atrocities 
being committed in these camps. The latest reports in the 
American press speak of new shootings on Cheju Island where 
52 war prisoners were killed and 113 wounded on October 1, 
by two platoons of American soldiers who had arrived to sup¬ 
press, as the “New York Times ” reports, one of the most 
serious rebellions of war prisoners since the beginning of the 
Korean war. 

According to the reports of the American press, the reason 
for the mutiny is not clear, but it is clear that it occurred at the 
time when the Chinese were celebrating the third anniversary 
of the Chinese People’s Republic. On October 24, according 
to an Associated Press report, nine communist war prisoners 
were wounded in Pusan camp No. 2-b. According to a state¬ 
ment of General Clark’s headquarters, the underlying reason for 
the incident was the transfer of leaders of the war prisoners to 
another camp. 

Do not these facts eloquently prove the full insolvency of 
the arguments put forth by Acheson in justification of the so- 
called “ screening ” or “ questioning ” of war prisoners ? 

In order to justify somehow the above-mentioned atrocities, 
Mr. Acheson tried to prove here that the stand of the United 
States as regards the repatriation of war prisoners conforms to 
international law and international practice. Mr. Acheson ex¬ 
erted much effort to justify the forcible detention of war 
prisoners by the side that captured them under the pretext of their 
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unwillingness to return home. Mr. Acheson tried to divert 
the attention of the First Committee and the public opinion from 
the question of the impermissibility of forcible screening during 
repatriation to the question of ‘Voluntary repatriation.” 

Mr. Acheson tried to prove that the war prisoners who do 
not want to be repatriated now constitute the problem in the 
Korean armistice negotiations. But that is incorrect. The pro¬ 
blem, as Acheson said, is the attempt of the American command 
to force the Korean and Chinese war prisoners to declins repatria¬ 
tion y to make them do so by means of forcible screening. 

Mr. Acheson admitted that in most camps the American 
command failed to conduct the questioning because o£ the resis¬ 
tance offered by the war prisoners. This notwithstanding, the 
American authorities keep insisting that the side which cap¬ 
tured the war prisoners is not obligated to repatriate all of them 
and that it can “ screen ” those who do not wish to be repatriated, 
subjecting them to so-called “ questioning ” at its own discre¬ 
tion and in the forms and by the methods which we have already 
seen in the case of the camps on the Kojc and Cheju Islands, 
in Pusan and elsewhere, 

Mr, Acheson asserted that this fully accorded with the prin¬ 
ciples of international law and international practice. What 
happens here is the replacement of one question — the one that 
international law does not permit forcible questioning or screen¬ 
ing which in reality mean the forcible detention of wsli prisoners— 
by the question of the impermissibility of war prisoners being 
forcibly returned to their own side. Mr. Acheson was not able 
and no one will be able to cite a single bit of proof that interna¬ 
tional law and international practice allegedly permit such forci¬ 
ble screening designed to prevent war prisoners from exercising 
their right and opportunity to be repatriated. The questioning 
which is being conducted — forcible questioning or 
screening — in reality means forcible detention of war prisoners. 
Acheson proposed that this question be examined maintaining 
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that the American side allegedly observes the humanitarian prin¬ 
ciples of the Geneva Convention and that the stand of the Ameri¬ 
can side as regards repatriation fully accords with the above con¬ 
vention. We are ready to examine this question, to prove that 
the stand of the American side far fre^m according with the 
Geneva Convention flagrantly contradicts the demands of the 
Geneva (Convention and international practice based on the prin¬ 
ciples of that convention, and not only the convention of 1949 
but also the Convention of 1929, the Hague Convention of 1907 
and the practice of the United States itself, as will be seen from an 
analysis of a number of treaties signed by the United States of 
America. 

And so, let us examine the question from three viewpoints — 
the moral, political and legal. 

1. From the moral viewpoint the question resolves to the 
need of being guided by the principle of the free expression of the 
will or free will of the war prisoners. But it is impossible to decide 
this question ignoring the situation in which this “free will’’ can 
be expressed, ignoring all the conditions and circumstances dur¬ 
ing which and under the influence of which this will can be moulded 
and different decisions can be taken. Therefore the first question 
arising in this connection is whether captivity and the position of 
the war prisoners provide the necessary conditions for the war 
prisoner to be able to take a decision on the given matter free of 
any influence. It is sufficient to put this question for the negative 
answer to become perfectly evident, because the conditions of cap¬ 
tivity are not a suitable prerequisite for free choice and free decision, 
especially when such a decision has to be made in face of machine- 
gun muzzles. 

It is an axiom that war prisoners can easily become victims 
of unlawful pressure exerted by the authorities of the power that 
captured them and frequently, as shown by the events in the Ameri¬ 
can camps in Korea, the victims of physical coercion and violance, 
making it impossible even to raise the question of free will. 
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That is why from the viewpoint of the principles of morality 
solicitation from war prisoners of admission of their willingness 
or unwillingness to return home must be absolutely excluded. 
Mr. Acheson said that there exists the usual supposition that the 
war prisoner wants to return home. In that case it is permissible 
to ask—what is it then that makes necessary any kind of questioning 
for the alleged purpose of verifying the desire of the war prisoners 
to return home ^ It is clear that threrc is no such necessity and there 
cannot be any. 

2. From the political viewpoint any kind of questioning or 
screening of war prisoners or, as it is said, their calassification 
from the standpoint <^f willingness or unwiUingnes to be repa¬ 
triated, likewise does not withstand criticism because such a pro¬ 
cedure can easily become, and in practice very often assumes, 
a provocative nature, entails important political consequences, 
undermining the fundamental principles of normal relations between 
the states concerned, the principle of sovereign equality and mutual 
respect of their political rights pertaining to both internal political 
and foreign political relations. 

There are no few examples of the fact that the so-called ques¬ 
tioning or screening is designed to use such war prisoners for 
struggle against their own governments, against the interests of 
their homeland. In the first years following the world war of 
1914-1918, there were attempts to use Russian war prisoners remain¬ 
ing after the war in France, Britain, Germany, Austria-Hungary 
and certain other states for purposes hostile to the Soviet state. 

In 1920 the French government took active measures for 
recruiting Russian prisoners into the whiteguard bands, employing 
against the unarmed war prisoners the crudest arbitrary actions 
and brutal violence, contrary to the original consent of the French 
government to repatriate all Russian prisoners in France uncondi¬ 
tionally. 

The note of the People’s Commissar of Foreign Afiairs of the 
Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic and the People’s. 
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Commissar of Foreign Affairs of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, of July 29, 1919, mentioned such a fact as the threat 
to send Russian soldiers, detained in France after the end of the 
first world war, to Denikin to light against the young Soviet Re¬ 
public, this being done under various pretexts rightly branded 
in the Soviet note as an effort to make the war prisoners an “object 
of barter, of buying and selling, like at a fair”. 

In a radio telegram of the French government to the Soviet 
government dated August 26, 1920, the French Prime Minister 
Millierand stated literally the following : “I have taken note ot 
the statement you made to Mr. Nansen and your agreement to the 
proposal of the French government to complete as soon as possible 
the exchange of all French prisoners in Russia for all the Russian 
prisoners in France.” 

The Bulgarian tsarist government too was involved in this 
matter. On March 29, 1920, Nakov, a colonel of the Bulgarian 
service, arrived at the concentration camp in Varna where Russian 
prisoners were confined and told them that they must go to the 
Oimea to join the army of former General Wrangel who rose 
against the Soviet state. The confined war prisoners resisted but the 
camp was surrounded by a detachment of French and Bulgarian 
troops and Bulgarian mounted police; machine guns were trained on 
the prisoners and most of them, except those who fled, were 
made to board a ship under the threat of shooting and sent to the 
Crimea. 

I cannot but refer to the note of the People’s Commissar 
of Foreign Affairs of the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist 
Republic to the Governments of France, Great Britain, the United 
States, Japan and Italy, dated November 28, 1919, when the so- 
called inter-allied commission for the repatriation of Russian war 
prisoners was turned actually into a recruiting committee for 
counter-revolutionary bands-enemies of the Russian people. 
The Soviet Government most energetically protested at that time 
against this lawless action, placing on these governments full 
responsibility for the fate of the Russian war prisoners whom the 
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above governments intended to compel to fight their brothers. 
The Soviet Government then warned the above governments 
that it reserves the right to take the necessary counter-measures 
and it reminded them that it had in its custody officers of the Entente, 
numerous German war prisoners, which would make it easier for 
the Soviet Government to take the counter-measures required by 
the vital interests of the Russian popular masses. 

In that case too those who like to theorize referred to the free 
will of war prisoners, their alleged unwillingness to be repatriated, 
the fact that they allegedly preferred to remain in the so-called 
“free” countries of the capitalist world. In reality, however, 
the underlying cause of all such cases was the desire to keep Russian 
war prisoners from repatriation in order to use them as reinforce¬ 
ment for the armies of Denikin, Wrangel, Kolchak, Yudenich and 
similar enemies of the young Soviet Republic. 

There can be no doubt whatever that in the question of exchang¬ 
ing Korean and Chinese war prisoners the same story is being 
repeated ; under the guise of the alleged unwillingness of the war 
prisoners themselves to be repatriated the American command 
tries to retain the Korean and Chinese war prisoners in order to 
transfer them to Formosa and to South Korea with the object of 
using them in the struggle against their homeland. 

3. Referring to the legal considerations Mr. Acheson sought 
to prove that the stand of the United States fully conforms with 
international law and international practice. 

Mr. Acheson deemed it necessary to draw attention to certain 
treaties signed by the government of the Soviet Union in the first 
years of the revolution. He named a number of agreements of 
the Soviet Government of 1918-1920, which show that the Soviet 
Government, as Mr. Acheson asserted, did not insist in those 
treaties on the repatriation of the war prisoners who would wish 
to remain on the territory of the power that captured them. Mr. 
Acheson, however, imagined his task to be easier than it actually 
proved to be for him. Having undertaken an analysis of the above 
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agreements he abstracted himself from the conditions of those days, 
from the reality prevailing then. He saw before him only the texts 
of the treaties, the legal formulas, but he completely forgot the 
social relations that produced these texts and the events raging 
at that time, the struggle of opposite political conceptions and 
trends, the struggle (^f social and class interests which laid their 
imprint on these texts. 

The agreements, of which Mr. Acheson spoke, were merely 
the result of that struggle and naturally, they bore, and could 
not but bear, the stamp of certain compromise. One must not 
loose sight of this since it is impossible properly to assess a historic 
document, wresting this document from the entire context of his¬ 
toric events, divorcing it of material, vital content. In order 
to understand the basic principles by which the Soviet Government 
was guided in preparing and concluding any of the treaties in the 
part pertaining to the question of war prisoners, to which Mr. 
Aches(^n referred, it was necessary to analyse the course and con¬ 
ditions of the events of that time, of that epoch; it was 
necessary to assess the content and nature of one or another 
diplomatic document and specifically, the agreements concluded 
in those years by the Soviet Government, from the standpoint 
of the specific features of the internal and international position 
of the Soviet state and its relations with other states which at that 
time pursued the generally known object of crushing the young 
Soviet Republic. What one had to do was not to limit one only 
to an examination of these agreements, but also to examine other 
documents reflecting the political and international position of 
Soviet Russia in those days. Then one could avoid the hasty and 
unfounded conclusions and findings also pertaining to the agree¬ 
ments to which Mr. Acheson referred in his speech of October 24. 

As one could understand Mr. Acheson, by his references to 
the above agreements of the Soviet Government regarding the 
exchange of war prisoners he tried to prove that the Soviet Govern- 
men invariably adhered to one principle—the willingness of war 
prisoners to be repatriated as the basis for repatriation. But he 
left out of consideration a number of circumstances. If we 
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examine the agreement between the Russian Soviet Federative 
Socialist Republic and Great Britain on the exchange of war 
prisoners signed in Copehnagen in 1920, to which Mr. Acheson 
referred, we cannot but notice that the Soviet Government, indeed, 
undertook in article 7 of that agreement to repatriate all British war 
prisoners who wished to return. But at the same time article 1 of 
that agreement contains the obligation of the British Government 
to repatriate all Russian war prisoners in the British Empire 
or on any of the territories subject to the power of the British 
Government, without any indication to the respective desire 
expressed by the war prisoners. That this is so is also seen from the 
note of the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs dated December 
19, 1919, which states the following on this score : 

“From the very beginning we proposed to the British a 
really general exchange, i.e., all our people in British custody, 
including the employees of our Mission in Persia arrested by the 
British, be returned in compensation for the release by us of all 
the British, and moreover, the British Government would have 
to eliminate the obstacles to the return of our prisoners and cithens 
from Germany and neutral countries, with whom we would sepa¬ 
rately conduct negotiations regarding exchange.” Here you have 
a characteristic fact—a treaty with two articles on the return 
of war prisoners. We, the Russians, then demanded that all war 
prisoners be returned to us, but we were prepared to agree with 
the demand that only those war prisoners who wish to return 
should be repatriated to Great Britain. Acheson has not noticed 
this little difference in the two articles. Most likely he did not have 
the chance to see the agreement itself. He probably made use of 
a memorandum prepared by secretaries. But this is a very danger¬ 
ous path for us, ministers, to use memorandums drawn up by 
secretaries without due verification. 

It is important to note that the Soviet Government objected 
to the proposal of the British Government to turn over to the 
Soviet Government 100 Russians transported from the north to 
England in exchange for the release of all British-war prisoners 
and civilians. 
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In its note of November 29, of the same year the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment insisted on a “general exchange of our and allied prisoners.** 
Lord Ciirzon turned down this plan for a general exchange extend¬ 
ing to all allies, proposing to exchange officers and soldiers on a 
one for one basis and following this to exchange civilian war 
prisoners on the same principle. 

If we carefully examine the above notes we cannot fail to notice 
that from the standpoint of the Soviet Government there is no 
mention whatsoever in these notes of exchanging only those war 
prisoners who would express a desire to be repatriated. 

Mr. Acheson mentioned the agreement of the Russian Soviet 
Federative Socialist Republic with France of April 20, 1920. 

But if he had treated the given question more earnestly and 
had not simply trusted the secretaries who evidently compiled 
the corresponding memorandum unwilling to delve into these 
matters, he would have had to pay attention to the radiotelcgram 
of the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs of the Russian 
Soviet Federative Socialist Republic dated July 29, 1919, addressed 
to Pichon, the then Foreign Minister of France, who stated that 
“his intention to repatriate the Russians was definite and indepen¬ 
dent of any negotiations with the Soviets and that the French 
Government would continue sending them home in an autonomous 
way,” in other words, without binding itself by any conditions, 
in other words, recognizing the principle of the repatriation of all 
prisoners, without the use of any kind of screening. The Soviet 
Government fully agreed to this. In subsequent radiograms 
on this question the French Foreign Ministry repeated this promise 
not mentioning at all any terms of exchange. The Pichon Govern¬ 
ment however did not keep its promise, and the People’s Commis¬ 
sariat of Foreign Affairs justly reproached the French Government 
stating that subsequent developments, specifically those relating 
to the landing of Russian soldiers repatriated from France showed, 
as the note said, that “the manifestation of the most elementary 
sentiments of nobleness and gratitude were not to be expected from 
the present French Government and that its solemn statements and 
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promises, even thf)ugh repeated many times over, have no value 
whatsoever.” 

The point is that Pichon, though having promised to repatriate 
Russian war prisoners “definitely and independent of any nego¬ 
tiations” i.e., of any terms, nevertheless when some of these war 
prisoners were brought to the port of Odessa, made their landing 
conditional upon the handing over to the French Government of 
the French war prisoners captured by the Soviet forces on Ukrainian 
territory as well as all foreigners including even neutral citizens, 
threatening, in case this condition is not complied with, to send 
the Russian soldiers to Denikin, to reinforce the blockade of the 
Black Sea coast and bombard Odessa. 

In that instance, the Soviet Government likewise remained 
loyal to its principles and consistent, not making the exchange of 
war prisoners dependent upon any terms. At the same time it 
objected to the blackmail on the part of the French authorities who 
made use of the much suffering and exhausted Russian soldiers 
who were returning from France. 

The above examples show that in themselves the separate 
points, cited by Acheson from the agreements on the exchange 
of war prisoners concluded by the Soviet Government in the 
first years after the October Revolution, do not reveal the principled 
stand of the Soviet Government in this matter. It is clear from the 
above that those agreements were a result of the circumstances 
of those days when Soviet Russia, straining its efforts in the arduous 
struggle to surmount the difficulties in the path of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution, chose in its relations with other states, 
specifically in connection with their demands as regards the repa¬ 
triation of war prisoners, such decisions as were dictated by the 
current historic conditions. 

Mr. Acheson referred to the Brest Litovsk treaty. But he 
certainly knows that the Soviet Government was forced to sign 
that treaty which was one of the most piratical, coercive and 
abominable treaties. This alone demanded caution in drawing 
conclusions based on such sources. 
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What is the principle that operates in international law ? This 
principle reads, as recorded in a number of international conven¬ 
tions, for example in Article 20 of the Hague Convention : “After 
the conclusion of peace the repatriation of prisoners of war shall 
be carried out as quickly as possible.” 

Or in Article 75 of the Geneva Convention on war prisoners 
of 1929 which states : “In any case the repatriation of prisoners 
shall be effected as soon as possible after the conclusion of peace.” 

Or in Article 118 of the 1949 Geneva Convention which reads : 

“Prisoners of war shall be released and repatriated without 
delay after the cessation of active hostilities.” 

This article is of a perfectly categorical nature, as seen from the 
following paragraph, namely : 

“In the absence of stipulations to the above effect in any agree¬ 
ment concluded between the parties to the conflict with a view 
to the cessation of hostilities, or failing any such agreement, each 
of the detaining powers shall itself establish and execute without 
delay a plan of repatriation in conformity with the principle 
laid down in the foregoing paragraph.” 

Incidentally, this Article 118 leaves no room for doubt that 
other provisions envisaged in bilateral agreements of the powers 
concerned can in no case detract from the force of the above inter¬ 
national convention. 

The same article stipulates that the absence of agreements 
regarding settlements for expenditures involved in transporting 
war prisoners “shall in no circumstances justify any delay in the 
repatriation of the prisoners of war.” The only reservation making 
an exception to the above rule is contained in Aritclc 119 of the 
Convention which envisages the possibility of detaining those 
war prisoners against whom criminal prosecution has been insti¬ 
tuted for a crime or who have already been convicted of a crime. 

The categoric nature of all provisions of this convention 
is indicated also by Article 7 of the 1949 Geneva Convention which 
states : 
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“Prisoners of war may in no circumstances renounce in part 
or in entirety the rights secured to them by the present Convention, 
and by the special agreements referred to in the foregoing article, 
if such there be.” 

This article leaves no loophole whatever for any justification 
of detaining war prisoners in captivity under the pretext that these 
war prisoners themselves allegedly do not wish to be repatriated. 
At the Geneva International Conference in 1949 there was a struggle 
during the discussion of the proposal made by the Austrian dele¬ 
gation to recognize the right of war prisoners to decline repatria¬ 
tion. At that time the Soviet delegation resolutely objected to 
this. And I must say that it is to the credit of the American dele¬ 
gation that the United States delegate General Parker also voted 
against the Austrian proposal together with the U.S.S.R. representa¬ 
tive and the majority at the conference. 

I cannot but remind also Mr. Lloyd that the representative 
of Britain at the 1949 Geneva Conference stated that it would be 
unwise to adopt such an amendment since the obligations of 
the power in whose custody the war prisoners are, should be 
limited to sending back the war prisoners to the country in whose 
service they were at the moment of captivity. Austria\s amend¬ 
ment was rejected by the majority at the conference. 

This is the predominant principle in international law, of 
which Mr. Acheson did not say a single word although he spent 
almost three hours to present his position, trying to justify 
the club law and lawlessness practised by the American command 
as regards the Korean and Chinese war prisoners in violation of 
all elementary principles of international law and international 
practice. 

The same is attested to also by the resolution of the General 
Assembly on measures for a peaceful settlement of the war prisoner 
problem. 

It is known that this resolution pursued aims hostile to the 
Soviet Union, as was also confirmed by Acheson in his speech. 
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But in so far as the general question of war prisoner exchange is 
formulated in that resolution, Mr. Acheson cannot deny the fact 
that it directly refutes the principles he tried to defend here : 
the resolution demands of all states that they act in conformity with 
the generally recogni:f5ed standards of international relations and 
the Geneva 1949 conventions and makes no reservations whatever 
regarding voluntariness, upon which Mr. Acheson laid main 
stress in his speech. 

Are not all these facts and data sufficient for Mr. Acheson 
to understand at last how unfounded are his attempts to justify 
the actions of the American c(>mmand in Korea and of the United 
States Government in the matter of exchanging war prisoners, 
his assertions that these actions allegedly conform in some way 
to the principles of international law^ and international practice ! 

No better refutation of the absolutely incorrect stand of the 
American command in Korea on the question of war prisoner 
exchange, no better proof of its flagrant violation, specifically, 
of the Geneva 1949 Convention, could have been invented by 
Mr. Acheson than his reference to the above-mentioned-resolution. 

Mr. Acheson ended his speech by a florid phrase to the 
effect that the American authorities stand for a peaceful settlement 
of the Korean issue on an honest basis. But if he insists on the 
American proposal for the forcible detention of war prisoners, 
this means that in reality he intends to take a different position 
which can in no way be described as an honest basis. 

Conclusion : The dominating principle of international law 
and international practice is the demand for the unconditional, 
unqualified and full exchange of war prisoners, a demand that 
the captor side ensure the repatriation of all war prisoners, allowing 
no pretext, taking no artificial measures, all the more so of measures 
accompanied by rude violence up to torture and killing of war 
prisoners, with the object of forcibly keeping these war 
prisoners far from their homeland ; measures covered 
up by false and hypocritical phrases about the ‘Tree wiir* of 
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war prisoners, about “free repatriation” used for disguising their 
unlawful actions. The Soviet Union adheres to this dominating 
principle of international law, serves it and will continue serving 
it, as anyone who is ready to serve his country. Quite the reverse, 
this principle is violated by those w'ho place the self-seeking interests 
of individual groups above the interest of the homeland, above 
the interests of peaceful cooperation. It is our duty to warn them 
against such a step, otherwise the United Nations will not 
discharge its duty and this will fall as a grave blemish on the prestige 
and name of the United Natifms. 

It is necessary to add certain considerations to the above 
in connection with the fact that Mr. Acheson while speaking 
in detail about the agreements signed by Soviet Russia in 1918- 
1920 kept silent ab(^ut the agreements signed by the United States 
although they have a direct bearing on the question of war prisoner 
exchange. And this is understandable because such treaties, as, 
for example, the peace treaty of 1898 between the United States 
and Spain, is based not on the principle of so-called “free repa¬ 
triation” but on the principle of general obligatory repatriation of 
war prisoners universally recognized in international law. Mr. 
Acheson kept silent also about such a treaty worthy of attention 
especially in the given matter as the Versailles Treaty— this olTspring 
of the American President Wilson. Article 220 of this treaty also 
speaks of the principle of general obligatory repatriation. 

Is it necessary to mention the armistice agreements signed 
during the second world war by the United States which likewise 
demanded the earliest and general repatriatiem of vrar prisoners, 
not mentioning a single word about any “free expression of will”? 
Is it worth while for me to refer to Article 71 of the peace treaty 
with Italy which states directly : 

“The Italian prisoners of war shall be repatriated as soon as 
possible in accordance with the arrangements agreed upon by the 
individual powers detaining them and Italy.” 

Similar provisions are contained in the peace treaties with 
Rumania (Article 20), Bulgaria (Article 19), and Hungary (Article 
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21). All these treaties as is known, have been signed by the United 
States of America as well. 

If one turns to the declaration regarding the defeat of Germany 
and the document on the surrender of Japan one can learn that 
these too contain, without any reservations, the obligation of the 
German and Japanese authorities to release to the representatives 
of the allies all the war prisoners belonging to the forces of the 
United Nations. 

Article 6 of the declaration regarding the defeat of Germany 
reads : 

(a) The German authorities will release to the Allied representa¬ 
tives, in accordance with the procedure to be laid down by them, 
all prisoners of war at present in their power, belonging to the armed 
forces of the United Nations, and will furnish full lists of these 
persons indicating the places of their detention in Germany or 
territory occupied by Germany/’ 

Article 7 of Japan’s document of surrender reads : 

“We hereby command the Japanese imperial government and 
the Japanese imperial general headquarters at once to liberate 
all Allied prisoners of war and civilian internees now under Japanese 
control and to provide for their protection, care, maintenance 
and immediate transportation to places as directed.’' 

Mr. Acheson evidently assumed that bilateral agreements 
containing the admission of the possibility of declining repatriation 
are proof of the fact that there are such agreements in international 
practice. But here two circumstances must be borne in mind : 

1. The very fact of the existence of an agreement specially 
stipulating the right to decline repatriation merely confirms the 
operation of the generally recognized principle of the impermissi¬ 
bility of such renunciation. It is not for nothing that the English 
say : “The exception proves the rule.” 

2. Had the principle insisted upon by the American delega¬ 
tion which echoes the position of the military command in Korea 
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been predominant in international law, there would have been 
no need tf) conclude special agreements restricting this principle. 
The standard of international law would have been sufficient. 
But there is no such standard. There is a standard directly excluding 
the principle which the United States Government is trying to 
practise. But this government does not want to observe this 
generally recognized standard because this would not be to its 
advantage. 

It is worth while to consult scientists—authorities on inter¬ 
national law in order to ascertain the communis opinio doctorum, 
that is, the general or unanimous opinion of scientists. 

From the statements of Professor Oppenheim, well known 
British lawyer and expert on international law, American Professor 
Charles Finwick, Professor of the Flarvard University George 
Wilson, well-known French lawyer Fauchille, an expert on inter¬ 
national law, well-known Russian expert on international law 
Professor Martens and many others it follows that all of them 
adhere to the same viewpoint: after peace is concluded war pri¬ 
soners are subject to immediate repatriation, as provided for by the 
1907 Hague Convention, as was the case during the conclusion of 
the peace treaty between Spain and the United States in 1898, 
as was envisaged by Article 10 of the armistice agreement with 
Germany dated November 11, 1918. 

The following self-evident conclusion remains to be drawn : 
Generally recognized principles and standards of international law 
must be observed, particularly so when they are expressed in inter¬ 
national conventions bearing the signatures of the states which 
have thereby assumed not only moral but also legal obligations. 
International law cannot be turned like a pole this and that way 
in accordance with some or other transitory interests and self- 
seeking aims. It cannot be expected that such disregard and law¬ 
lessness would not be condemned by public opinion, would not 
meet the most vigorous protest of all honest people, would not 
give rise to opposition which is invariably engendered by the 
alarmed and insulted conscience of the peaceloving peoples. 
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The question of war prisoner cxchanuc is now the only obstacle 
in the way to a peaceful settlement of the Korean issue, in the 
way to the termination of the Korean war with all its hardships 
and suffering, the war that has been going on formorethan two years. 
A calm and objective examination of the question of war prisoner 
exchange must prove the entire justness of the attitude taken by 
the Korean-Chinese side. All the people of peace and good will 
must support this attitude which opens a way to the earliest dis¬ 
continuation of the Korean w^ar, to a peaceful settlement of the 
Korean issue. 

The draft resolution which had been prepared by the United 
States and later on acceded to by a number of delegations of the 
countries participating in the war in Korea does not meet this 
requirement and should be rejected as utterly unsatisfactory. 

Among many important questions related to the situation in 
Korea of great importance is the question of the unification and 
rehabilitation of Korea. The Commission set up to facilitate the 
solution of this problem has not coped with its task and proved 
to be utterly unfit and incapable of accomplishing this important 
task as helping in the unification and rehabilitation of Korea. 
Moreover, it did not even strive to achieve this end having become 
a tool of the American military command as follows from its 
own report, specifically from its paragraph 70. 

The Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea, as proved by its entire activity, was not at all set up to help 
the unification of Korea and her rehabilitation but to mislead 
public opinion by producing an impression that the American 
invaders set themselves this task. In actuality they do not set 
themselves this task and cannnot do so as long as they are waging 
the barbarous war against the Korean people demolishing 
whole towns and villages, ravaging Korean land and annihilating 
the population. The absurdity of the allegation that the American 
invaders acting ostensibly on behalf of the United Nations set 
themselves the task of rehabilitating Korea and strive for her 
unification, is self-evident. Any unification is out of the question 
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since the war thrust upon the Korean people resulted in an even 
greater split of Korea into two parts, and the merciless bombing 
of the rear of North Korea precludes all possibility of any rehabi¬ 
litation work. 

It is clear that in the Korean issue the main task is to put 
an end to the war, to achieve a peaceful settlement of the Korean 
problem. The proposals submitted by the Polish delegation fully 
meet this demand since they represent a whole programme of 
actions directed towards an effective settlement of the most essential, 
the most important question—the question of war and peace in 
Korea. As a result of the incorrect decision taken by the First 
Committee in establishing the order for the examination of questions 
these proposals of the Polish delegation will be taken up later. 
At present the question on the agenda is the report of the United 
Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea. In accordance with the tasks of this agenda item the dele¬ 
gation of the Soviet Union submits its proposals for consideration 
by the First Committee and expresses the confidence that they will 
meet with due support from all delegations which are sincerely 
striving for the unification and rehabilitation of Korea, 

Our draft resolution reads : 

“The General Assembly, 

“having examined the report of the Commission for the Uni¬ 
fication and Rehabilitation of Korea, finds it necessary : 

“To establish a commission for the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean issue with the participation of the sides directly concerned 
and of other states including the states which did not take part 
in the war in Korea, 

“to instruct the aforementioned commission to take measures 
without delay for settling the Korean question in the spirit of 
Korea’s unification to be effected by the Koreans themselves under 
the supervision of the above-mentioned commission.” 



SPEECH by A. Y. VYSHINSKY 

In the First Committee on the Korean Question 
on November lo, 1952 

I. Attempts to Justify American Aggression in Korea Fail 

DOCUMENTS ARE FALSIFIED 


HE debates on the Korean question that have taken place in 
the First Committee to date have confirmed that the United 
States ruling circles do not want the discontinuance of the 
war in Korea and the peaceful settlement of the Korean question, 
that they are making no efforts to complete the armistice negotia¬ 
tions in Korea as quickly as possible and end the war in Korea 
but are trying to disrupt the negotiations and to prolong the un¬ 
just and aggressive war that is in its third year now. 


That this is actually the case is attested to by numerous facts 
revealing the United States aggressive policy toward Korea des¬ 
pite the American Government's repeated declarations of its 
alleged concern about the situation in Korea and the course of 
the armistice negotiations. When over a year ago the United 
States Government sent a statement to the Soviet Government 
in which it asserted that it desired the successful completion of 
the armistice negotiations in Kaesong, the Soviet Government 
pointed out that the statement did not tally with the stand taken 
by United States representatives at the Kaesong negotiations 
for the American command and the United States Government 
were systematically rejecting all the proposals of the Korean and 
Chinese side designed to bring about a really peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question while the commander of the American 
armed forces in Korea Ridgway systematically raised all kinds 
of obstacles to the progress of the negotiations, not stopping short 
of causing every sort of incident which complicated the nego¬ 
tiations and naturally hindered their successful completion. 
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Nevertheless,"'thanks to the peaceable stand (^f the Korean and 
Chinese command, certain successes were achieved and agree¬ 
ments were reached on most items envisaged in the draft armis¬ 
tice agreement. Despite all the difficulties that arose in the course 
of the Korean armistice talks this circumstance led us to hope 
that the talks would soon end in the conclusion of a correspond- 
ing agreement. 

These hopes, however, were not justified for it became ob¬ 
vious that the American command was trying to frustrate the 
armistice talks, to end the war in Korea not through peaceful 
agreement but by a military decision ” as is openly declared 
in United States ruling rircles, in other words, by force of arms, 
by victory on the battlefield at any cost. This was also con¬ 
firmed by the American draft resolution on the report of the Uni¬ 
ted Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation 
of Korea which Mr. Acheson submitted on October 24, and which 
was supported by other countries participating in the American 
armed intervention in Korea, notwithstanding the fact that the 
draft reiterates the allegation that the authors of the resolution, 
who in this case, like in other similar cases, were acting under 
the United Nations flag, sincerely desire to settle the Korean 
conflict on just an honourable terms. 

Essentially this draft resolution deals with only one ques¬ 
tion—the repatriation of prisoners of war—the issue which has 
deadlocked the Panmunjon talks and the settlement of which is 
under the given circumstances the key to the settlement of all 
tasks pertaining to the conclusion of an armistice in Korea. 

The draft resolution proposes that the General Assembly 
approve the principle adhered to by the American command in 
the issue of the war prisoners* repatriation, thereby insisting 
on the so-called principle of detaining a large number of Korean 
and Chinese prisoners of war on their own territory through 
pressure and force, compulsory “screening” and “questioning ” 
with the employment of cruel tortures and even massacres. 
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The American delegation submitted this draft resolution 
insisting categorically that it be adopted, knowing in advance 
and foreseeing that such a so-called principle is absolutely un¬ 
acceptable, is rejected and cannot but be rejected by the Korean 
and Chinese side and that therefore the insistence on such a 
** principle ” must inevitably lead to a break up of the armistice 
negotiations and the prolongation of the war. 

The recent debates in the First Committee have shown that 
some of the delegations, co-authors of the American draft reso¬ 
lution, being participants in the American intervention in Korea, 
did not conceive it as their task at this session of the General 
Assembly to find really just and reasonable means for settling 
the Korean question but on the contrary to help the United States 
ruling circles get out of the difficult situation they have landed in 
by unleashing a sanguinary war against the Korean’ people, 
a war which they began with far-reaching intentions but which 
suffered a fiasco. 

Indeed, for two and a half years the United States has been 
tormenting little North Korea not shrinking from the most savage 
means of warfare, yet it cannot cope with the victim of its 
aggression. 

But the aggressors are not satisfied. They are obstinately 
striving to capture Korea in the hope that this will pave the way 
for domination in the Far East and Asia and will be a step for¬ 
ward to the realization of their mad dream of world domination. 
They are also prompted by the desire to amass wealth as they 
regard this war as a source of profit, of more and more billions. 

It is perfectly obvious that the aggressive war against the 
Korean people could not be started without trying to deceive 
public opinion as regards the attack on North-Korea. For the 
history of wars in the last quarter of a century has shown that 
particularly in our age it is impossible to wage an unjust war, 
a plundcrous war, without covering up its real nature by hypo¬ 
critical phrases about some sort of allegedly noble aims of the 
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given war, without concealing aggression under a mask of struggle 
against aggressors. In the present case too the real aggressors 
are trying to make it appear as if aggression began from North 
Korea, whereas numerous indisputable facts prove that in reality 
North Korea has become the victim of aggression long 
prepared by American ruling circles. 

We have repeatedly cited these facts, facts which have to this 
day not been disproved to any degree. Instead of refuting these 
facts and submitting others to prove their false statements about 
aggression from North Korea the delegates of the United States 
and of the governments of some of the countries supporting the 
United States confined themselves to bald denials unsubstantiated 
by any proof. And this is done despite the fact that more than 
two years have already gone by since we submitted convincing 
data during the first days of the war confirming the incontrover¬ 
tible fact that Syngman Ehee troops supported and trained by 
American instructors invaded the territory of the Korean People’s. 
Democratic Republic in June 1950. 

It is characteristic indeed that all the co-authors of the Ameri¬ 
can draft resolution who spoke here, who defended the draft with 
might and main, praised the American command in Korea and 
^oke of anything you wish, did not touch upon a single one 
of those facts, simply ignored them, evading the sh’ghtest con¬ 
tact, one might say, with the facts. 

In his speech the United States Secretary of State glibly 
accused the North Korean Government of having attacked South 
Korea but he did not cite a single fact to prove his charge. Sup¬ 
porting the United States delegate, the British delegate. Minister 
of State Mr. Lloyd, also made charges against the Government 
of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic and neither did 
he cite facts to prove his charge. 

The French delegate Mr. Hoppenot spoke in the same spirit ; 
he not pnly gave no facts to proye the charges against the Korean 
People’s Democratic Repbulic but dearly showed that he was 
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not at all sure that such proof existed. As might have been ex- 
pected, some representatives of countries participating in the 
war against the Korean people and dependent on the United 
States, chiefly economically, came out in support of Acheson. 

The idyllic unity of these delegations who tried to outdo 
one another in whitewashing the American intervention in Korea 
and accusing North Korea of aggression was unexpectedly up¬ 
set by the Syngman Rhee agent who claimed to represent the 
Korean people. Either the gentleman did not have the time 
to get his speech approved by his American bosses or his bosses 
may have been busy with other things that day—mind you he 
spoke practically on the eve of the presidential elections—in any 
case, his speech confirmed the indisputable fact that North Korea 
had been attacked by Syngman Rhee armed forces under the 
leadership of the American command and thereby exposed the 
falseness of the American version alleging that “ aggression began 
from North Korea.” Elveryone heard the Syngman Rhee agent 
admit that the Syngman Rhee clique was indeed making prepa¬ 
rations to attack North Korea, that aggressive plans and aggre¬ 
ssive intentions against North Korea were, are and will always 
be in their minds as he said, Le.^ in the minds of the Syngman 
Rheeites and their patrons who engineered the war gamble in 
Korea. While the delegates of the Linked States and its accom* 
plices strove with might and main to deny the charge that the 
Syngman Rheeites and United States ruling circles had aggressive 
aims and plans as regards Korea, although their existence is irre¬ 
futably proved by the bellicose statements of generals like Bradley 
and Roberts, and of diplomats like Dulles, Muccio, Gross and 
others, the Syngman Rhee agent let the cat out of the bag as re¬ 
gards the aggression in Korea. 

As we heard, the delegates of Britain, France and certain 
other countries supporting the American resolution tried, as the 
British Minister of State Selwyn Lloyd for instance had done, to 
depict the numerous raids by Syngman Rhee army detachments 
on the territory of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic as 
ordinary border incidents which, they declared, often occur bet- 
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"wccn states when relations are strained but which deserve no 
attention because incidents are one thing and a broad offensive 
is an entirely different thing. 

Mr. Lloyd did not, however, say that most of these so-called 
“ border incidents ” were attacks of whole battalions of Syngman 
Rhee regular troops and that as a result of these “ incidents ’’ 
the Syngman Rhee troops left dozens of mortars and machine- 
guns, hundreds of rifles and tens of thousands of cartridges on 
the territory north of the 38th parallel. 

As early as July 9, 1949, the Ministry of Internal Affairs of 
the Korean People’s Democratic Republic published a statement 
about the systematic raids and villainous crimes of the Syngman 
Rhee national defence and police detachments against the civilian 
population of North Korea. That statement pointed out that 
with a view’ to defending the lives and property of its citizens from 
the savage crimes of the Syngman Rhee army, the security troops 
of the Ministry of Internal Affairs of the Korean People’s Demo¬ 
cratic Republic were compelled to take measures against Syng¬ 
man Rhee army units w^hich violated the 38th parallel; as a result 
of these measures the Syngman Rhee troops left 200 killed and 
31 prisoners, 4 mortars, several heavy and light machine-guns, a 
rapid-fire gun, about 100 rifles, many shells and cartridges on 
the territory north of the 38th parallel, /.r., on the territory of 
the Korean People’s Democratic Republic. 

So-called “ incidents ” of this kind occurred on the 38th 
parallel up to June 25, 1950, when large formations of so-called 
“ national defence ” troops of South Korea attacked North Korea. 

Operating jointly with units of the People’s Army, security 
detachments of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic re¬ 
pulsed the attack of Syngman Rhee troops who had penetrated 
north of the 38th parallel, launched a counter-attack and on June 
25, advanced up to 10 kilometres south of the 38th parallel. 

The French delegate Mr. Hoppenot, who repeated the version 
circulated by the American ambassador to Korea Muccio and 
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Assistant Secretary of State Gross about ‘‘ aggression from North 
Korea ” far from refuting a single one of the numerous facts we 
submitted, which indisputably proved that there had been Ameri¬ 
can aggression, on the contrary, was compelled to acknowledge 
shamefacedly it is true, that not only were there aggressive state¬ 
ments but that there were aggressive acts on the part of the 
Syngman Rhee and United States officials. Speaking of the events 
of June 25, 1950, Mr. Hoppenot was unable to present any argu¬ 
ments in defence of the American version as to who is guilty 
of aggression in Korea. He limited himself to the bald state¬ 
ment that there allegedly was proof that “ the troops of South 
Korea were not the first to cross ” the 38th parallel separating 
South Korea from North Korea- But he presented no proof 
whatsoever* He simply stated that that was the case what¬ 
ever the interpretation of certain events preceding June 25, 1950... 
whatever the excuses, or regrets aroused by certain acts 
or certain statements made before that fatal day, south of the 
38th parallel or in other places.” 

We know that the statements referred to by Mr. Hoppenot 
are statements made by Syngman Rhee, Chough Byon Ock, 
Muccio, Dulles, Roberts and other Syngman Rhee and American 
officials, statements in which they did not conceal their prepa¬ 
rations for an attack on North Korea or their plans, as can be 
seen from the strategic map of expected hostilities found in 
Syngman Rhec’s headquarters. 

We know that the acts which Mr. Hoppenot referred to 
were the numerous systematic attacks and incursions on the terri¬ 
tory of North Korea by the Syngman Rheeites over a large period 
and which also served as training for the Syngman Rhee armed 
forces and preparation for a more extensive attack on North 
Korea. 

It is clear that such a statement on the part of Mr. Hoppenot 
was a timid retreat. It is therefore not an accident that in his 
speech he shifted the question to another plane emphasizing that 
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nothing allows the side that considers itself insulted, even pro¬ 
voked or threatened, to be first to resort to acts of violence 
and that, by repulsing the Syngman Rhee troops that attacked 
North Korea the Government of North Korea broke this rule 
and therefore the United Nations had to employ sanctions on 
the strength of this rule against it. 

Such reasoning on the part of Mr. Hoppenot indicates that 
he could not help but acknowledge that the South Korean Go¬ 
vernment had acted in a manner that threatened North Korea, 
acted, as he put it, in an insulting and provocative manner. It 
seems that the Government of the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic must bear the responsibility for having taken measures 
of self defence by driving the aggressor from its territor)’^ with¬ 
out first appealing to the United Nations for help and without 
waiting until the United States and its supporters found it con¬ 
venient to take measures to check the provocative incursions 
into North Korea ; the United States ruling circles took advan¬ 
tage of this by intervening in the civil war that broke out in 
Korea for purposes of armed intervention in that country. But 
the French delegate’s position is a pitiflul subterfuge designed to 
cover up the traces of real aggression, to absolve the real aggre¬ 
ssor, to deprive the victim of aggression of his lawful right to 
self-defence under the United Nations Charter. 

An insolvent attempt to justify American aggression even 
by distorting facts, an attempt that is beyond all criticism, was 
also made by the British delegate Mr. Lloyd. Out of his arsenal 
of so-called “ proofs ” he dragged out the notorious report of 
the Commission for the Unification of Korea dated June 24,1950. 
The special purpose of this report, as everyone knows, was to 
prove, if need be, that the Syngman Rhee position in the days 
preceding the attack on North Korea amounted to “ vigilant 
■defence.” 

The chftifiTian of the Polish delegation. Foreign Minister 
Skraeszewski pointed out very justifiably and on good grounds 
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tbat this report was obviously meant to be an “ alibi ” ue.y a docu¬ 
ment intended to justify the cirme in preparation, in this case 
armed aggression in Korea. 

But this “ aHbi ” was drawn up with such defects that com¬ 
pletely give away the falsifiers of the history of this aggression. 
The following fact, for instance, strikes the eye. The report of the 
United Nations Commission is a report of so-called United Nations 
field observers; it was drawn up by the observers on June 24 
which was the day after they returned from, the 38th parallel and 
before hostilities began. The observers declared that they had 
had no opportunity to print the document at the time and send 
it to its destination and therefore they only reported in brief to 
the Commission at its meeting in Seoul on June 26, 1950. The 
decisions adopted by the Commission on the basis of this report 
w’ere included in a telegram which it sent to the General Secre¬ 
tariat that very day and which was subsequently published as 
a document of the Security Council No. C/1507. 

A close examination of this document (C/1507) as printed 
in the official Security Council report No. 16 of June 27, 1950, 
will show that the Commission based its conclusions regarding 
military events on the 38th parallel on reports about hostilities 
and information received directly from its military observers, 
as the document says. The observers, however, returned from 
the vicinity of the 38th parallel 48 hours before the beginning 
of the events of June 25 and could therefore give the Commi¬ 
ssion no first-hand information about the events that occurred 
on the 38th parallel on June 25, for they did not observe them and 
could not have done so as they were already in Seoul at the time. 

Thus the Commission’s assertion that its conclusions con¬ 
cerning the nature of the hostilities on June 25 and the real course 
of the operations on the 38th parallel were based on the infor¬ 
mation of observers, as the Commission’s telegram says, is a 
false assertion, an obvious falsification for the purpose of using 
the name of United Nations Commission observers to cover up 
the fact that this information was derived from Syngman Rhee 
sources exclusively. 
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This alone is sufficient to prove the deliberately prejudiced 
nature of the information in the Commission’s telegram to the 
General Secretariat. It is perfectly obvious that the sole pur¬ 
pose of such information was to lend a semblance of authenti¬ 
city and objectivity to the Commission’s information, to hide 
the truth from public opinion and thereby to facilitate the imple- 
mentati(m of the plan for American armed intervention in Korea, 
to enable the United States to utilize the Security Council for its 
aggressive aims and draw a number of iJnited Nations member 
states into the war against the Korean people under cover of the 
United Nations name and flag. 

Thus the Security Council had no basis for the decisions 
it adopted either on June 25 or on June 27, 1950, in which it 
asserted that the armed attack on June 25 had been carried out 
by North Korean troops. 

Nor should one forget the important circumstance that the 
Security Council adopted these decisions illegally, without the 
participation of two permanent members of the Security Council, 
the U.S.S.R and the Chinese People’s Republic, without whom 
no decisions of the Security Council are or can be valid. 

Worthy of attention also is another important circumstance. 
I am referring to President Truman’s order to the United States 
air and naval forces to support the Syngman Rhee troops, an 
order issued before the Security Council passed its decision of 
June 27. That order, as everyone knows, contained instruc¬ 
tions to the 7th fleet not to permit an attack of Formosa which 
in reality meant the seizure of Formosa, an act of aggression against 
the Chinese People’s Republic; it also contained instructions 
to reinforce the American troops on the Philippines. Thus, 
the United States ruling circles were feverishly active in those 
days preparing hostilities in the Far East. 

On June 27, the United States Government placed the Secu¬ 
rity Council before an accomplished fact, simply dictated its re¬ 
solution that was in reality the next step on the road to the un¬ 
leashing of American armed aggression in Korea. That was 
how the Korean tragedy began. 
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The United States ruling circles having begun the war in 
Korea which was, as the facts prove, part of an extensively plann¬ 
ed and already implemented operation for letting loose a new 
world war, are continuing the same line of their foreign policy 
also at present. This plan called for action. Only a suitable 
pretext was needed to start with. If there was no such pretext 
it had to be created. 

The United States Secretary of the Navy Kimball frankly 
declared in the speech made at a dinner of the Navy League, 
held on October 27, that the United States had to draw a line 
Somewhere. He added that for this they had chosen Korea, that 
in his opinion if the United States had not fought in Korea it 
would now be fighting in another place, perhaps in Japan, the 
Philippines or elsewhere. 

Such are the circumstances in which Mr. Acheson and other 
of his subservient partners—the British delegate Mr. Lloyd first 
in order—^permitted themselves slanderous fabrications, alleg¬ 
ing that the Soviet Union had incited North Korea. Mr. Lloyd 
ventured to shoot an arrow at us envenomed with the poison 
of slander ; he declared that the Soviet Union is interested in 
having the war in Korea prolonged and that the Soviet Union 
is satisfied that the United States and the Western capitalist count¬ 
ries are using human lives, money and material values for pur¬ 
poses of destruction, as Mr. Lloyd put it. 

He permitted himself similar slander with regard to the 
Qiinese People’s Government insinuating that it too was in¬ 
terested in the prolongation of the war, as this was, he asserted, 
in the interests of a state undergoing revolutionary changes. 

2. The United States Crudely Violates Important Principles 
of International Law and International Practice 

Mr. Lloyd proposed that the debate on the Korean ques¬ 
tion should take as a starting point the fact that all countries really 
want a truce and not try to push the blame on to the other side, 
as Mr. Lloyd pathetically exclaimed evidently fearing further 
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exposures of the aggressive plans of the American gamble in 
Korea I 

Such a proposal, however, is entirely unacceptable. The 
United Nations must expose the aggressors to the end, must take 
practical and effective measures to eliminate the danger of the 
repetition of aggression, to avert the menace of a new world 
war. At the same time the United Nations must take measures 
to put an end to the war in Korea and do all in its power to pro¬ 
mote the Panmunjon armistice negotiations, to surmount the 
obstacles and put an end to the deadlock in the negotiations. 

The main question requiring solution in this matter is the 
question of the exchange of war prisoners. The authors and 
co-authors of the American draft resolution are trying to prove 
that a solution of this question can be found along the lines of 
the above-mentioned resolution which unconditionally supports 
the American command’s position, despite the fact that it is a 
direct contradiction to the generally recognized principles of in¬ 
ternational law and the international conventions based on these 
principles, specifically the Geneva Convention of 1949. 

Seeking at all cost to find justification for such an assertion 
which obviously distorts the contents and the meaning of the 
Geneva Convention the British representative Mr. Lloyd resort¬ 
ed to real verbal equilibristics, stating that the sentence of Ajrticlc 
118 : “ Prisoners of war shall be released and repatriated without 
delay after the cessation of active hostilities ” must be under¬ 
stood to mean that the war prisoner should not be turned over 
to the other side without his consent since that allegedly would 
mean not the release of war prisoner but his further detention 
and handing him over to an armed guard. 

Mr. Lloyd pretends not to notice that Article 118 speaks 
of release from captivity and not of release in general and that the 
release of the war prisoner connected with the procedure of hand¬ 
ing him over to the other side requires under all conditions a cer¬ 
tain space of time in the course of which naturally the war pri¬ 
soner will inevitably be kept under armed guard. The worth- 
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Icssjjess of Lloyd s argumentation is especially striking if one 
examines the above sentence of Article 118 not in isolation from 
the text of Article 118 as a whole but in association with the whole 
text of that article which contains a clear-cut and precise formu¬ 
lation of the principle of unconditional repatriation of all war 
prisoners, irrespective of both the consent of the war prisoner 
and even the existence of an agreement on repatriation conclu¬ 
ded between the sides concerned. 

Article 118 demands that irrespective of whether or not a 
repatriation agreement is concluded, each of the detaining powers 
shall itself establish and execute without delay a “ plan of repa¬ 
triation in conformity with the principle laid down in the fore¬ 
going paragraph.” 

It is clear that the captor side is obligated to repatriate all 
war prisoners without any reservations and pretext. 

Similarly unsuccessful has been Mr. Lloyd’s attempt to give 
a distorted interpretation of the quite important Article 7 of the 
Geneva Convention. 

In this case Mr. Lloyd, as well as the Colombian delegate 
and other representatives from the North Atlantic bloc group, 
preferred melodramatic declamations to legal logic. Lloyd and 
likcminded people resorted to all sorts of piddling statements. 
Don’t you see, there is an attempt to force repatriation of war 
prisoners with the help of bayonets placed at their backs; that 
the soldiers c^f the United Nations are not prepared to drive war 
prisoners back with the help of bayonets, and so on, and so 
forth. 

Now, Mr. Lloyd, you know very well that it is the American 
command which in reality is savagely employing bayonets and 
machine-guns against war prisoners in camps on Koje Island and 
elsewhere, killing daily Korean and Chinese patriots who are 
protesting and fighting against the atrocities of the American 
military command which is trying by force and terror to wrest 
from war prisoners a renunciation of repatriation. 
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Mr. Lloyd cannot deny the great importance of the article 
which declares that ‘‘ prisoners of war may in no circumstances 
renounce in part or in entirety the rights secured to them by the 
present convention, and by the special agreements referred to 
in the foregoing article, if such there be.” But he does not want 
to admit that this article definitely upsets all the attempts of the 
American military C(^mmand as well as of all who support its 
unjust principle of forcible screening that contradicts interna¬ 
tional law, to justify its refusal to comply with the categoric de¬ 
mand for the repatriation of all war prisoners, contained in this 
article, which signifies the impermissibility of the forcible de¬ 
tention of any war prisoners under one or another pretext; it is 
this that the American command tries to achieve. Mr. Lloyd 
ought to have admitted that this provision was included in the 
convention in order to defend the war prisoners themselves from 
attempts to obtain from them, by using all kinds of pressure, a 
renunciation of repatriation. 

Ignoring the fact that it is exactly such pressure that the 
American command is exerting on Korean and Chinese war pri¬ 
soners, moreover, employing savage repressions up to shooting, 
Mr. Lloyd and people of like mind are trying to deny the possi¬ 
bility of applying Article 7 in the given case. They present matters 
as though the application of this article allegedly means the im¬ 
position of the obligation to hand over the war prisoners for 
political persecution and in some way to restrict the right of asylum 
for political reasons. Therefore, he simply urged to ignore this 
article, to disregard it or, as he put it, to disregard its verbal for¬ 
mulations and to be guided by the spirit of the convention which 
is more important than the verbal formulations contained in the 
convention. 

But this is only a manoeuvre, a ruse used in an attempt to 
rid oneself of the need scrupulously to observe the obligations 
dictated by the convention, which , of course, couches its de¬ 
mands in respective formulations that one must reckon with and 
must be guided by. The formulations of conventions cannot 
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be in contradiction with the spirit of conventions. The formu¬ 
lation of Article 7 in the 1949 convention is fully in line with 
this convention since it is precisely the spirit of the convention, 
of which certain delegates spoke here at length, to prevent a situa¬ 
tion when war prisoners are forced by coercion and other means 
of pressure to renounce their country ! 

Some say, in support of their arguments disavowing Arti¬ 
cle 7, that the application of this article would prejudice the in¬ 
terests of the war prisoner by allegedly violating the principle 
of free expression of will. It turns out that the return of the war 
prisoner to his country, to his family, to peaceful labour is not 
in the interests of the war prisoner, that the task of the autho¬ 
rities of the detaining power consists not in ensuring his repa¬ 
triation but in preventing such repatriation under the pretext 
of some kind of “ fears,some kind of “ doubts ” of the war pri¬ 
soner as to his fate, not stopping at every possible and the most 
barbarous methods of extortion and direct coercion. Mr. Lloyd 
tried to prove his idle arguments on this score by references to 
personal experience. It turns out that he visited a war prisoner 
camp. Lloyd cited the statements of several war prisoners 
with whom he spoke about their alleged refusal to be repatriated. 
Probably he picked examples which, in his opinion, are the most 
striking and convincing. It should also be borne in mind that 
these war prisoners, according to Mr. Lloyd himself, passed through 
the screening procedure. But even this procedure, as we already 
learned, could not make these people who had gone through all 
the horrors of American forcible screening ” say anything 
really convincing of the seriousness of their reasons for the re¬ 
fusal to be repatriated, if such a refusal was not forced or if there 
ever was such a refusal. Indeed, one war prisoner with whom 
Mr. Lloyd spoke said, according to Lloyd, that he was a “ marked 
man,” But he in no way explained what exactly were the grounds 
for such an assertion, why he was allegedly afraid that he w^ould 
have to suffer persecution. It is not known even if he really 
suffered persecution in the past. Evidently Mr. Lloyd was not 
interested in all this. To him it seemed that the bare statements 
of that man .were sufficient to determine—and as we see without. 
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any serious grounds whatsoever—that he was a victim of the 
regime, as the British State Minister declared here. 

Another person with whom Mr. Lloyd spoke was a student 
who was allegedly torn away from his studies because of his poli¬ 
tical interests. He also, according to Lloyd, stated that, as he 
understood it, he was a “ marked man.” In this case too Mr. 
Lloyd did not say anything coherent. It remains a mystery what 
these “ political interests are due to which this person was 
allegedly wrested from his studies and “ sent to the mines ” and 
also what grounds the student had for being fearful of his future. 

Why, no sober-minded person can understand from every¬ 
thing Mr. Lloyd said here about his conversations with war pri¬ 
soners in Korea what is it that provides grounds for consider¬ 
ing these three people, to whom Mr. Lloyd spoke, as persons 
seeking political asylum in order to escape political persecu¬ 
tion ! There is no doubt whatever that all this is sheer nonsense, 
that all this is an invented false and artificial case, a badly cooked 
up dish. And under these circumstances Mr. Lloyd ventures 
to state that the life and freedom of these people was allegedly 
in danger and that these people must be saved from some kind 
of persecution allegedly awaiting them and that in the given 
case one must not shrink from any means, let alone the violation 
of provisions of some kind of a convention. 

This is how matters stood in those three cases, but Mr. Lloyd 
said that this is how matters stood allegedly as regards all with 
whom he had spoken. In that case all the worse for the pro¬ 
posals Mr. Lloyd and his colleagues are supporting. 

Mr. Lloyd also stated that he had travelled to Korea and 
had visited a camp on the instructions of his government in order 
to establish what was happening there in connection with the 
alleged threat of the war prisoners to resist repatriation by force. 
What did Mr. Lloyd establish ? What is happening in Korea ? 
If all he established is what he told us in the committee and what 
we reproduced above quoting his words then Mr. Lloyd can' 
hardly be congratulated on the successful fulfilment of his govern- 
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menr’s mission. We saw that Mr. Lloyd established nothing 
outside of the empty chatter of three war prisoners who posed as 
“ political emigres.” We saw what kind of “ political emigres ” 
these are ! If he established something really worthy of note 
why did he say nothing about it, preferring to waste time on all 
kind of stories of no significance whatever. In that case it is 
permissible to ask Mr. Lloyd : Does he himself believe in what 
he said here about the dangers allegedly awaiting certain war 
prisoners in case they return home and is it not clear to him, on 
the basis of the personally acquired experience of which he boast¬ 
fully spoke here, that the references of the American command 
to the refusal of a certain part of the Korean and Chinese war 
prisoners to be repatriated is a bluff, a provocative invention 
of the American military authorities in Korea circulated for the 
special purpose of disrupting the armistice negotiations, dragg¬ 
ing out the war in order that the American billionaires reap more 
and more colossal profits. 

When those who defend the position of the American com¬ 
mand and the American draft resolution on the Korean ques¬ 
tion, submitted to the Political Committee, try to shift the atten¬ 
tion of the public from the question of forcible screening to the 
so-called forcible repatriation, one cannot fail to notice the full 
artificiality of this manoeuvre whose sole object is to detract the 
attention of the world public from the crimes being committed 
in the American camps chiefly in the course of the forcible “ screen¬ 
ing ” of Korean and Chinese war prisoners conducted by the 
American command. 

The so-called joint command, in reality the American com¬ 
mand, tries to present the procedure of these “ screenings ” or 
‘‘questioning ” in an innocuous light, seeking to conceal the 
criminal nature of this procedure, with the help of which the 
American command forces the war prisoners to renounce re¬ 
patriation. In order to camouflage somehow the criminal nature 
of this outrageous procedure the American command refers to 
the fact that the questions put during the screening were alle¬ 
gedly drawn up in a way, as it is stated in the report of the Amedcaa 
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command, to persuade a maximum number of wa;:, prisoners to 
return home and not to oppose such repatriation*; /This assen* 
tion, however, is directly contradicted by the character of these 
provocative questions. Of precisely such a provocative nature 
were such questions as the one : Will you resist repatriation 
by force ? or the question : Do you confirm that you will re¬ 
sist repatriation by force ? or : What will you do if contrary 
to your decision the United Nations command repatriates you ? 

Such cjuestions are impermissible in an objective approach 
to the' matter. In legal practice such questions are rightly consi¬ 
dered “ leading ones and therefore impermissible while answers 
to such questions are not valid as evidence. 

That these questions had the directly opposite aim is also 
shown by the fact that Korean and Chinese war prisoqe^s had 
been warned 24 hours in advance that they would be questioii^ 
with the aiTh, as the above report states, to establish whether or 
not they would resist repatriation by force. By serving such 
a warning the American command indicated the importance of 
the decision they had to take and that such a decision was to be 
final. It also warned the war prisoners that for their own safety 
they must not discuss this question with others or make known 
■their decision before the questioning is conducted individually. 
Such mysterious and strict warnings, of course, could not but 
have their effect. After such warnings the American command 
could expect that aorne of the war prisoners would give the answers 
it desired to all its questions. This circumstance makes it easier 
to understand and properly assess the answers Mr. Lloyd ol> 
tained from the three, people he spoke to, who, moreover, had 
gone through the procedure of so-called “ screening.” 

The Anierican command declares in its report that it was 
impossible to work out a more humane, impartial and moral 
procedure. Mr. Lloyd and some other delegates also praised 
this procedure, stating that these questions were just, pretend¬ 
ing not to notice, the specifically provocative nature of these ques¬ 
tions which aie put.in a way as to impel the war prisoners to take: 
a hostile, stsuid towards their country and their government. 



Is it necessary to say that the “ questioning ” and ‘‘ screen- 
>: ing ” of Korean and Chinese war prisoners practised in the Ameri¬ 
can camps cannot but be a real moral torture for each person, 
cannot but be accepted by each honest patriot as a rude insult 
to, as a mockery of his finest feelings. It is natural that such 
practices should have roused among Korean and Chinese war 
prisoners a legitimate feeling of indignation and resolute resis¬ 
tance to such practices. 

In this connection it is necessary to recall that according 
to the figures published in the American manual “ Facts on File ” 
about 200 Korean and Chinese patriots have been killed and 
about 1,000 have been wounded since these “ screenings ” or 
“ questioning ” were started in American camps. 

During 8 months no less than 27-28 cases have been registered 
of sanguinary suppression by the American and South Korean 
troops of war prisoners’ protests against ‘^screening” or *^ques- 
tioning.” On October 30, several war prisoners who tried to 
escape from the Kwanju camp were killed and wounded, with a 
real battle being fought in the camp for almost an hour. On Oct- 
tober 31, it was officially reported that mass demonstrations of war 
prisoners on Koje and Cheju Islands were fired upon, with several 
people killed and 178 wounded. Shootings are continuing in these 
camps. According to the latest data, the other day war prisoners 
were again fired upon and as a result many were wounded. Here 
it is wh&k bayonets and machine-guns are reaUy used against 
unarmed war prisoners, which, however, is approved by delegates 
who are hypocritically reproaching the Korean-Chinese command 
for allegedly insisting on ‘‘forcible repatriation.^’ 

In the light of such facts special significance is acquired by 
the demand for the strict observance of the Geneva Convention 
pn war prisoners which the American authorities, however, arc 
flagrantly violating. 

In'the light of sudi facts, when the American command 
systematically employs weapons against Korean and Chinese war 
prisoners^ not stopping at:murdering them, finding fault with 
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everything even with the fact that the war prisoners conduct usual 
physical culture, drill exercises directly prermitted by Article 
38 of the Geneva Convention, there is no need to prove that Messrs. 
Acheson, Lloyd and others of like mind do not shrink before flagrant 
violation of international conventions. Why, Madame E. Roose¬ 
velt, regular member of the United States delegation at all the 
General Assembly sessions, did not hesitate to state openly in her 
article in the “New York World Telegram and Sim” that the 
United States could not observe all the conventions too thoroughly. 

Such a statement characterizes not the personal opinion of 
one or another member of the American delegation but the line 
of the American ruling circles who usually cast aside any interna¬ 
tional agreement as soon as it proves disadvantageous to them in 
some way and does not correspond to the aims of their foreign 
policy. International agreements, however, are international law 
and observance of this law is obligatory for all who affix their 
signature to these agreements. American practice as regards inter¬ 
national agreements, however, directly contradicts one of the basic 
principles of international law as regards international agreements, 
expressed in the well known rule : ‘Pacta servanda sunt*—^treaties 
must be observed. 

, One can only be amazed at the cynicism of the attorneys of the 
ravishers that butcher almost every day Korean and Chinese war 
prisoners who protest agtinst “screenings** or “questioning,” at 
the cynicism with which they strike a noble pose and try to moralize 
without even waiting for the victims of their sanguinary crimes to 
be buried. One can only be surprised at their impudence when 
they allege that the American command strives to reach agreement 
giving the war prisoners free choice to decide whether they prefer 
to go North or South. “Free choice** after the war prisoner had 
been preliminarily subjected to the procedure of “screening** accom¬ 
panied, as is known, by intimidation, tattooing and other similar 
“humane** measures leaving on the body of the war prisoners the 
eternal brand of renege and disgrace, measures deciding the fate of 
the war prisoners doomed to eternal captivity in the camp of the 
enemies. 
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We have declared and we declare that such “screening” and 
“questioning” are incompatible with the generally recognized 
principles and standards of international law that demand of the 
detaining power humane treatment of war prisoners. This 
is demanded by all international conventions on war prisoners, 
beginning with the Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907 and ending 
with the Geneva Conventions of 1929 and 1949. 

Naturally the same position is held by international legal 
science. One of the greatest authorities in international public 
law, the French scientist Fauchil, stated in his work of many 
volumes “Traite de Droit International” the following : “It is 
necessary to respect the feelings war prisoners should have for their 
country or for its allies. Thus no pressure or propaganda should 
be used for aggravating relations between allied war prisoners, 
for wresting prisoners from their country or from their government 
and also for undermining their moral fortitude.” 

In conformity with this viewpoint Fauchil assesses such an 
international legal document on the question of war prisoners as 
the well-known American instructions for the army in the field 
issued in 1863. These instructions are described by Fauchil 
as the “most exact expression of the feelings and thoughts of the 
civilized world.” He states that these instructions are noted for 
their “remarkable spirit of justice and humaneness.” 

As proved by numerous facts, the regime in American camps 
for Korean and Chinese war prisoners is devoid even of the slightest 
observance by the American command of the order for such camps, 
which is based on the generally recognized principles of inter¬ 
national law. This regime cannot be described otherwise than a 
regime of utterly undisguised, unbridled terror designed to 
undermine the moral fortitude of the Korean and Chinese war 
prisoners, to sap their morale, to set them against their own 
governments and to extort from them a refusal to be repatriated. 
This proved to be a convenient means for the American 
.command in disrupting the armistice negotiations and dragging 
out the war. 
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While systematically subjecting war prisoners to barbarous 
treatment and persecuting them in every possible way the American 
command, and together with it official representatives of the United 
States and certain other countries supporting the United States, 
keep on shouting of their “humaneness,” covering up their crimes 
by hypocritical allegations that they defend the rights and interests 
of the war prisoners. There is no need to prove that in reality there 
can be no question whatever of the American command and camp 
administration defending the rights and interests of war prisoners. 
Such references of theirs are only a pretext for justifying their un¬ 
lawful stand on the question of exchanging war prisoners, a stand 
running counter to international law. To justify their position 
certain delegates resorted to all kind of utterly arbitrary presump¬ 
tions and suppositions not justified either by international practice 
or international legal science. 

3. International Law and International Conventions 
Demand Repatriation of all War Prisoners 

The Peruvian delegate among others stated, for example, 
that repatriation cannot be obligatory for a state if there is proof 
that the will of the war prisoner is opposed to repatriation . He 
asserted that a decision to return a war prisoner home can be taken 
only by the war prisoner himself and can be effected only provided 
there is no unwillingness on the part of the war prisoner to be re¬ 
patriated. This, however, is an utterly arbitrary assertion for which 
no ground can be found either in international conventions re¬ 
garding the exchange of war prisoners or in international legal 
science. The principle dominating in international law and in 
international conventions is that of the obligatory and uncondi¬ 
tional repatriation of all war prisoners except those who are not 
subject to repatriation due to grave illness or the commission of 
a crime, or because they serve a sentence upon a court verdict. 

... But teven if. oue .admits for a. minute jthe corr^ctucss. of the 
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situation that has arisen now in Korea as regards the exchange 
of war prispners. The underlying reason for this disgraceful 
situation is the measures carried out by the American command 
in the form of forcible “screenings” or forcible “questioning’* which 
are arousing the indignation and protests of the Korean and Chinese 
war prisoners. The supporters of the American draft resolution 
are trying to cover up the crimes of the American command in 
Korea, the scandalous disgraceful situation on the war prisoner 
exchange question which is incensing all honest people throughout 
the world. They try to dismiss the matter by general phrases and 
abstract arguments about the so-called “inalienable right of the 
individual,” “different conceptions of culture,” “spiritual climate 
of the world,” “ethical values and principles of philosophic law” 
and so on, and so forth. In doing so they avoid touching on 
concrete conditions and circumstances, without which it is impos¬ 
sible not only to settle but even to examine the question of war 
prisoner exchange and the problems submitted for the consideration 
of the Political Committee. They indulge in abstract arguments 
proceeding from the premise that the free will of the war prisoner 
is the last instance that decides the question of his repatriation, 
maintaining that repatriation is not the right of a state but the right 
of an individual or the right of the human personality. From this 
they draw the conclusion that if the right of repatriation is the ina¬ 
lienable right of the war prisoner to return home then such a 
presumption allows a reverse interpretation, namely, that repatria¬ 
tion becomes impossible if the will of the war prisoner is against it. 
In doing so, of course, they fully ignore the point that in 
conditions of captivity there are not and there cannot be any 
conditions for a really free expression of will by the war 
prisoners. 

And so, the whole question in the final count is reduced to the 
free will of the repatriated person, which allegedly takes precedence 
over obligations assumed by a state on the strength of international 
obligations it signed, no matter how scrupulously this state would 
wish to carry out the obligations it assumed by virtue of these 
agreements. Certain delegates have declared this precept the 
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“conception of the highest dignity of man,” “the superiority of 
natural law and moral law/* 

It is impossible to agree with this. It is impossible to agree 
that the fate of obligations assumed by a state by virtue of interna¬ 
tional agrieements, that the possibility to carry out international 
obligations assumed as regards the repatriation of war prisoners 
should be made dependent upon the desires of individuals subject 
to repatriation. One must not forget that war prisoners are not 
merely a crowd of people who by accident happen to be beyond 
the bounds of their country. War prisoners are servicemen dis¬ 
charging an honourable duty, discharging the sacred duty of each 
citi 2 en to defend his country- The special position of war prisoners 
as servicemen is also provided for by the respective articles of inter¬ 
national conventions on war prisoners and specifically the 1949 
Geneva Convention. From the standpoint of international law 
war prisoners do not cease to be servicemen bound by military 
oath and their military duty to the state. 

This principle generally recognized in international law 
entails a number of exceedingly important consequences of an 
international legal nature. As an example one can refer to 
the system of releasing from captivity upon a word of honour 
(la liberte sur parole). It is known that international law and con¬ 
ventions based on the respective international legal principles es¬ 
tablish that a serviceman can be released from captivity on a word 
of honour but only with the persmission of his superiors. This 
rule is also observed by the United States of America as seen from 
the instructions for the cammand of arnues of the United States 
in the field that are now in force. 

Paragraph 126 of these instructions states that only commis¬ 
sioned officers are allowed to pledge their word of honour, and 
they arc allowed to do so only with the permission of a superior 
officer if there is a superior officer within reach. 

Paragraph 127 of the same instructions stipulates that non- 
comtnissiotied officers or privates may pledge their word of honour 
only through an, officer. A word of honour pledged individually 
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not through an officer far from having any force entails for those 
who pledged it the death penalty as deserters. 

Thus the fate of a war prisoner is directly dependent upon the 
consent of the respective officers of the war prisoners. 

The consent of the war prisoner who is “free” in his actions 
does not decide the matter since the freedom of the war prisoner 
is placed within definite bounds determined by his status of a ser¬ 
viceman subordinated to military discipline. Consequently the 
freedom of the war prisoner is not unqualified. The above examples 
show that the release from captivity of servicemen—soldiers and 
officers—is a matter that concerns not only them but also their 
officers who in captivity too represent the state authority of their 
country. 

As for the “absolute freedom of the individual,” of which 
certain delegates who like to philosophize spoke here, and the 
assertions that any restriction of such freedom would violate 
the “ inalienable rights of man, ” it is worth while in this 
connection to recall oiie court decision made more than thirty 
years ago by Justice Holmes of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; although it deals with the question of freedom of speech, 
it undoubtedly has general importance of principle. 

The court decision pointed out that the strictest defence 
of the freedom of speech would not defend a man who falsely 
cried “fire” in a theatre and caused a panic. It even would not 
defend a man from charges of uttering words that could cause 
the same consequences as the use of force. The question in each 
case consists in whether the words are used under such circum¬ 
stances and whether their nature is such as to create an obvious and 
direct danger of causing material evil which Congress has the 
right to prevent. 
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• 4 * How Some Ddkgates Tried to Use Philosophy fbr 
Covering up American Terror in Korea 

Certain philosophers who spoke in the First Committee 
and tried to get away from life with its real tangible dialectics 
attempting to engage in discussion on abstract themes instead of 
a businesslike examination of important political issues, ought 
to have kept closer to the earth without which it is impossible to 
avoid serious mistakes. They speak of the freedom of the war 
prisoner but they keep silent about the fact that in captivity this 
freedom is restricted to the utmost, even if no pressure is exerted 
on the war prisoner and no coercion and violence used, when every 
possibility is barred to the war prisoner acting freely and in confor¬ 
mity with his real desires and aspirations. They also keep silent 
about the fact that on the other hand, in certain cases, envisaged by 
international law, the will of the war prisoners is restricted and, 
one might say, is made fully dependent upon the governments of 
the states with whom the war prisoners come into relations of 
one kind or another. It is known, for example, that war prisoners 
of any belligerent country who escape from captivity can take 
refuge on neutral territory and come under the protection of a 
neutral power. This conforms to the generally recognized prin¬ 
ciple of international law. If, however, it turns out that the fugi¬ 
tives intend to remain on neutral territory in order subsequently 
under convenient circumstances to rejoin their forces, the neutral 
state, also in accordance with the generally recognized principles 
of international law, must take measures to prevent this, as its posi¬ 
tion of impartiality obliges it to do. What measures? Any 
measures it may find necessary. 

Oppenheim in his book “International Law” says : 

“It will always happen that such fugitives steal into neutral 
territory and leave it again later on to rejoin their forces without 
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who fled into its tcrritoty. after the capitulation of MetZ', from re¬ 
joining the Prcnch forces because it was a condition of her neutral¬ 
ization that she should not keep an army and therefore, in contra^ 
distinction to Switzerland, was unable to mobilize troops for the 
purpose of fulfilling her duty of impartiality.” 

It should be thus clear that in such qases the willl of a war 
prisoner cannot be counterposed to the obligations of a neutral 
state which, according to such an authority on international law 
as Oppenheim who enjoys particularly great prestige among West- 
European politicians, must “mobilize troops for the purpose of 
fulfilling her duty of impartiality.” 

Such is international practice, such is international law. 

These principles established in international practice shed 
full light on the question of the so-called freedom of a war prisoner 
to decide his fate. 

This is sufficient to disprove the utterly ungrounded allegations 
that the captor side is not obliged to observe the provisions of 
international conventions on the unconditional repatriation of 
all war prisoners if it has not the consent of this or other war 
prisoner. 

Inventing various arguments to justify their measures for the 
forcible detention of war prisoners on their territory, the authors 
and co-authors of the American draft resolution arc trying to class 
war prisoners, if they refuse to be repatriated, with political emi¬ 
grants. To substantiate this stand of theirs some delegates referred 
to the Declaration of Human Rights adopted by the General 
Assembly in December 1948. But this declaration has no relation 
to this question as one can easily sec when reading the declaration 
itself. 

Nor arc convincing the examples cited by other delegates, 
as for instance by Mr. Lloyd who tried to prove that those war 
prisoners who refuse to be repatriated should be regarded as poli¬ 
tical emigrants and should be granted the right of asylum to which 
political eniigrants are entided. 
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Indeed in the examination of the question of political emi¬ 
grants priority shoulcl be given to the motives impelling them to 
emigrate from their country or to refuse to go back. This question , 
cannot be disposed of with the help of meaningless, superficial 
remarks as certain delegates tried to do in their speeches attempting 
to place the war prisoners who refuse to be repatriated in the 
category of political emigrants who seek asylum. 

Nor can we ignore the fact that no constitution of any capi¬ 
talist state contains provisions concerning the right of asylum. 
They establish the right of asylum by internal legislation or by 
international agreements on the deportation of criminals. The 
common feature of all such agreements is the generally recognized 
principle that the right of asylum in a foreign country must be proved 
by facts calling for such a right and not only by bald statements of 
the person concerned. 

The French Constitution of 1793 already formulated this 
right as the right of asylum granted to foreigners who had left 
their country because of their struggle for freedom. In practice, 
however, under conditions of the capitalist West, the right of asylum 
has at every step been used for directly opposite purposes and is 
a means of achieving political ends of reactionary governments. 
As an example we can point to the practice of using against the 
Soviet state Russian whiteguards in Germany, Japan and certain 
other countries with a fascist or semi-fascist regime, the utilization 
by imperialist Japan or emigrants who fled from China after the 1912 
revolution, and so on. 

The right of asylum has become a privilege of reactionary 
governments who systematically deny this right to progressive 
democrats, which is reflected in the recent international agreements 
and laws, for example, in the American law of May 1,1917, and also 
in the practice of extraditing progressives to fascist governments 
of certain states. Thus in 1936, the Belgian authorities extradited 
to Gestapo several anti-fascist political emigrants. The agreement 
concluded by Germany, Japan and Italy in 1936-37, established 
direct cooperation between the police of these countries which was 
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waging a fierce struggle against the democratic interests of these 
countries and actually abolished the institute of asylum. 

The Constitution of the Soviet Union establishes as a basic 
law, the right of asylum granted to foreign citizens who are perse¬ 
cuted, as stated in Article 129 of the USSR Constitution, for defend¬ 
ing the interests of the working people, or for scientific activities, 
or for struggling for national liberation. The right of asylum in 
our Soviet interpretation of the term is an institute of great poli¬ 
tical importance. It is one of the means of supporting the progress- 
sive democratic movement against reaction and aggression, for 
peace and democracy. 

This alone shows that the attempt to class with emigrants 
who claim the right of asylum for political motives, people whose 
activity was not of a political nature and who arc guided by motives 
which have nothing to do with political aims, should be rejected 
as utterly groundless. 

It is therefore impossible to agree with the delegates who 
maintain that the position of war prisoners who have agreed to re¬ 
main on the territory of the captor power, as a result of continuous 
pressure and coercion at that, can be identified with the position 
of those who refuse to go back to the army because of their philo¬ 
sophic and religious convictions. The French delegate said, 
for instance : “The competent authorities should be guided by 
similar considerations with appropriate changes when screening war 
prisoners who are permitted to remain in the captor country and 
the war prisoners who are to be repatriated in accordance with the 
existing conventions.” 

The French delegate recommended that this should be taken 
as a guiding principle. He nevertheless admitted that exemption 
from military service because of philosophic and religious convic¬ 
tions is granted after a long and thorough investigation which must 
^eayje,.f^9^ a sl^oWjQf ^u^^^ .s^i^cerity.^d firmness 
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a rather important circumstance, namely, that the conditions of 
captivity preclude every possibility of expecting* true sincerity 
and freedom of the decisions taken by war prisoners. 

The screening of war prisoners after the American method 
with the use of violence including murders precludes the possibi¬ 
lity of any similarity which the French delegate tried to prove. 
This should be clear from the very beginning’ 

5. For Strict and Unconditional Observance of Inter- ;; 
national Obligations 

Everything stated above sufficiently explains the causes/of the 
provisions of the 1949 Convention adopted at the- Geneva 
diplomatic conference not without some struggle and not without 
opposition of certain participants. As already pointed out, Articles 
7, 118 and 119 of this Convention lcave.no doubt that the captor 
powers are obliged, unconditionally, to repatriate all war prisoners 
except certain categories listed in Article T19. 

Being unable to deny that such are the decisions of the 
Geneva Conference, the supporters of the American draft resolu¬ 
tion which grossly contradicts the Geneva Convention demanded 
that these decisions should be ignored. They also, tried to prove 
that these “verbal formulas” contradicted the “spirit of the conven¬ 
tion” by which we should be guided in the first place. 

A number of delegates spoke about the “spirit of the conven¬ 
tion” emphasking that this spirit called for protection of the 
interests of war prisoners and that this was the main task of inter¬ 
national conventions on war prisoners in general and of the 1949 
Geneva Convention in particular. This is absolutely clear. But 
this is not the only task of the conventions on war prisoners includ¬ 
ing the 1949 Geneva Convention. It was also pointed out that the 
tasks of the convention and its “spirit” could be best of all judj^d 
by the statements of the authors of the convention and of’ its 
individual articles^ 

The published protocols of the Geneva' diplomatic conference 
give ample possibiUcy to ascertain the actual aspirations; axxns and 



tasks of the authors of this convention and specifically of the authors 
of the draft article 7 which was unanimously accepted at this con¬ 
ference and included in the 1949 Convention under the same number. 
As follows from the records of the conference, one of the authors 
of this article, a representative of the Red Cross, Pilloux, explained 
that this article had been drafted with a view to protecting war 
prisoners, civilian internees and medical personnel in captivity 
against the attempts to make them renounce their status and accept, 
for instance, such a status as that of civilians or join the armed forces 
of the power in whose custody they find themselves, 

A similar proposal was accepted at the Seventeenth Confer¬ 
ence of the Red Cross held in Stockholm in 1948. The gist of this 
proposal was, as said in the cited record, that the persons concerned 
will not be confronted with the necessity of renouncing, under 
threats or other nieans of coercion, the rights granted them by the 
conventions, which eliminates every hint at intimidation and all 
other methods of pressure and emphasizes that the persons concerned 
cannot completely or partially renounce the rights granted them by 
the conventions. 

Of course, the authors of this proposal as well as all other 
participants in the Geneva Conference could not but see clearly 
that this proposal imposed on the captor power definite obligations 
with regard to these persons, the obligations envisaged by Article 
118 which deals with the release and repatriation of all war prisoners. 
After pointing to this circumstance the representative of the Red 
Cross Mr, Pilloux emphasized that the text of this article took into 
consideration ‘‘the spirit” by which the Stockholm Conference 
was guided. 

It is known that the draft of Article 7 was unanimously support¬ 
ed by the participants in the Geneva Conference including the 
Jlritish representative who, however, has objected here to the pro¬ 
visions of Article 7 which states that the renunciation by war 
prisoners of such a right as the right to repatriation is impermissible. 

It should be noted that some participants in the 1949 Geneva 
conference, as for instance, the Norwegian representative, stressed 
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the “danger of affording the protected persons, that is, the war 
prisoners, an opportunity to* renounce the rights granted them 
by the conventions,” “Although this principle may entail the most 
serious consequences,” he continued, “it is very important to ensure 
effective protection of the persons covered by this convention,” 
**The only possibility to ensure the necessary protection,** the Norw¬ 
egian representative Kastberg said, “is to make the invalidity 
of the renunciation of the rights granted by conventions a general 
rule.** 

Some delegates appealed to the “spirit** of conventions. 
Here, gentlemen, is the spirit of the Geneva Convention of 1949 
which guided also the Red Cross Conference in Stockholm in 1948, 
as is evident from the records of the speeches made at that conference 
and which imposes definite obligations specified in the 
Geneva Convention, on the states in whose power the war prisoners 
find themselves. Is it not clear that the attempts to counterpose 
the lucid and clear-cut provisions of the Geneva Convention to its 
spirit cannot withstand any criticism. 

Such arc the facts. These facts permit to draw the following 
conclusions : 

1. The 1949 Geneva Convention as well as the 1929 Convention 
which operated earlier demands the unconditional repatriation 
of all war prisoners. 

2. This demand is so imperative that in accordance with 
Article 118 such repatriation must be effected even in the absence of 
provisions on repatriation provided for in the special' agreements 
concluded by the belligerents and even in the absence of such 
agreements in general. In accordance with Article 118 die captor 
power itself must draw up and immediately carry into effect a 
repatriation plan in conformity with the above-stated principle, 

3. The Geneva convention contains, no reservations or 
exceptions to the principle mentioned in the preceding parag¬ 
raph and suting that the war prisoners, are rdeased and repatri¬ 
ated immediately after the termination of hostilides. 
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4. The Geneva Cotiveiitioh contains no provisioris as wotild 
permit the captor power to deky repatriation of any war prisoner^ 
on the excuse that they allegedly do not want to be repatriated 
and threaten to offer resistance. > 

5^ The policy of the American command in Korea and of 
governments supporting this policy is in glaring contradiction 
to the 1949 Geneva Convention and to the generally recognizCci 
principles of international law on the repatriation of war prisoners. 

*6. The talk about. the refusal of some section of the war 
prisoners to be repatriated has no legal value and is the result 
of such n^casures taken by the American command in the catnips 
for Korean and Chinese war prisoners as “compulsory screening^* 
or; “questioning” which, as it has been established, are accompanied 
by violence with the use of weapons against war prisoners wh<^ 
resist the violence of the American command. . ... 

Seeking ’refuge in allegations that a certain section of; wit 
prisoners refuses to be repatriated and threatens to resist by force 
the measures which the American command might take to accom¬ 
plish their repatriation, the supporters of the American compuh 
sory “screening” state, as we have already said earlier, that they 
cannot compel siich prisoners to agree to repatriation, and demand 
that wc say whether wt deem the use of force possible in such 
cases. • 

We have already pointed out that thk presentation of the 
question is artificial and farfetched; Never before throughoiit 
the history has such a questibn arisen and no government off a 
captor power has ever asked itself such a question or met any 
special difficulties in this matter. And this was not because: in 
the past “national wars were not accompanied by ideolbgical wars-f 
as the Fnench delegate has said here. . i 

In the w^ars of the past religious and political elements played 
their part. To avoid going into details it is sufficient tci reciffl 
that during the Franco-German war of 1870-71 Bismarck suggest^ 
that Thiers and Company Should teieasc' frdm^captlvky^Bbmq^ 



army to destroy Paris and that in case of need they should rein¬ 
force it with troops of Emperor Wilhelm. Trading in prisoners 
of war, Bismarck and Thiers came to an understanding at the expense 
of the interests of the rank-and -file soldiers and signed a corres¬ 
ponding agreement which, as everyone acquainted with history 
knows, was approved by the French National Assembly on May 21. 
It is known that when on May 21, 1871 Bonaparte’s army headed 
by General Douay entered the gates of Paris Thiers said that his 
goal was achieved—“order, justice and civilization have at last 
triumphed !” 

This is the kind of triumph the American civilizers are striving 
for in Korea. 

The question raised by the supporters of the American draft 
resolution on the exchange of war prisoners and on the so-called 
“forcible repatriation” is explained by the general line of the 
American foreign policy which makes no scruples about using 
such means as financing subversive, espionage and terroristic activity 
against the Soviet Union, the Chinese People’s Republic and the 
European People’s Democracies, envisaged by the notorious 
American Act of October 10, 1951. People, cadres are needed to 
carry these measures into effect. An attempt can be made to re¬ 
cruit such people from among the war prisoners in the same way as 
they are recruited from among the so-called displaced persons. 

Such is the line, such is the policy which determines the stand 
of the American command in the question of the repatriation of 
the Korean and Chinese war prisoners. Attempts are being 
made to camouflage this “policy” with false clamour about the 
so-called “forcible repatriation,” to deafen with various questions 
similar to those asked here by various gentlemen beginning with 
Lloyd and ending with the Greek, Turkish and Titoite delegates. 

There can be no doubt, of course, that, given an honest 
attitude towards the Geneva Convention and the obligations 
assumed under this Convention, every government signatory to 
this Convention cannot fail to find the means for fulfilling the 
requirements pf the Convention regarding the repatriation of all 
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war prisoners without any arbitrary “screening” of some or other 
groups of war prisoners, cannot fail to find such means without 
provoking excesses on the part of war prisoners as is the case at 
present and as should not and could not be the case given a scrupul¬ 
ous, loyal and honest attitude towards obligations assumed under 
the international conventions signed by these states. It goes 
without saying that entire responsibility for the excesses which 
result from such measures as the “screening” or “questioning” 
used by the American command against the Korean 
and Chinese war prisoners rests fully and completely with the 
government of the country in whose hands these war 
prisoners are. 

6. About the Mexican and Peruvian Draft Resolutions 

I must also say a few words about the attitude of the Soviet 
delegation towards the Mexican and the Peruvian draft resolu¬ 
tions submitted on November 1, and 3, 1952. Speaking of these 
drafts we can greet the statements in the Mexican and Peruvian 
drafts about the necessity of concluding a just and honourable 
armistice agreement in Korea with observance of the humane 
principles underlying the international treaties pertaining to war 
prisoners, as the Mexican draft points out. We can also greet the 
reminder in the Peruvian draft resolution of mankinds’s ardent 
striving for an immediate, just and honourable peace. 

As regards the practical part of these drafts, the essence 
of the Mexican draft in this respect is that only those war prisoners 
who have voluntarily expressed a desire to go back, as stated in 
the draft, are to be returned to China and North Korea and this 
is to be eifccted after the conclusion of an armistice. The remaining 
war prisoners, dealt with in paragraph 2 of the operative part of 
the Mexican draft, who did not express the desire to be repatriated 
are not to be returned home but must remain where they are at 
present until a relevant decision is adopted at a political conference 
and put into effect. 

The 3rd paragraph of this draft defines the position of the 
war prisoners mentioned in paragraph 2. This position boils 
down to the following : 
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(A) The General Assembly is to come to an agreement with 
{he states as would agree to admit the war prisoners to their ter¬ 
ritories, on the number of such war prisoners and the terms of their 
admission. 

(B) As a result of such negotiations the war prisoners who 
refused to be repatriated will be sent to various countries. 

This is the most important part of the Mexican draft resolution, 
'j'hus, this draft makes the repatriation of war prisoners dependent 
on the desire of some or other war prisoners to effect such repatria¬ 
tion. This provision, however, also contradicts the basic predomi- 
nent principle of international law on the unconditional and un¬ 
qualified repatriation of all war prisoners. 

The Mexican draft digresses from the 1949 Geneva Conven¬ 
tion and opens the way for all kinds of abuses as is the case today 
in the American camps, affords an opportunity for using pressure 
and compelling war prisoners to acts which arc incompatible 
either with the principle of humaneness or the principle under¬ 
lying every war prisoner’s sense of duty to his homeland. In 
other words, the Mexican draft resolution also envisages the possi¬ 
bility of compulsory screening, thus actually abandoning the war 
prisoners to the mercy of the American command which will, of 
course, try to achieve this end by foisting on the General Assembly 
its proposals concerning the future fate of the war prisoners. 

The other questions touched upon by the Mexican draft reso¬ 
lution— the granting of transitory status, the guarantees by the 
country demanding the repatriation of vrar prisoners, of the future 
protection of their life and liberty—likewise do not conform to the 
principles of the Geneva Convention which prescribes the uncondi¬ 
tional repatriation of all war prisoners and does not permit any 
coercion with regard to war prisoners who allegedly do not want 
to be repatriated. 

The delegation of the Soviet Union, therefore, considers 
the Mexican draft unacceptable since the Soviet delegation abides 
by the principles of the Geneva Convention and the generally 
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recognized standards and principles of international law, and the 
delegation of the USSR considers this the only basis acceptable 
and obligatory to it. 

As for the draft resolution submitted by the Peruvian delegation, 
it also contains unacceptable provisions which differ little from 
the proposals of the American command; specifically, this should 
be said about paragraph 2 and 3 of the Peruvian draft. This draft 
actually adheres to the principles of “screening.” Equally unaccept¬ 
able is the proposal in paragraph 1 of the Peruvian draft resolution 
both in respect to the composition of the commission of 5 members, 
which does not provide for the participation of the directly interested 
countries and of other states including those which did not take 
part in the war, and as regards the definition of the tasks of this 
commission. 

In view of the above stated the delegation of the USSR 
regards also this draft resolution as unsatisfactory, 

7. Our Proposals 

The USSR delegation will insist, and hopes for the support 
of other delegations, that the Committee accept the draft resolu¬ 
tion submitted by the Soviet Union on October 29. But taking into 
consideration the exchange of opinions on the Korean question 
in the First Committee, the remarks made by a number of delega¬ 
tions and their'wishes, the USSR delegation believes it necessary 
to formulate more precisely certain proposals in the draft resolution 
submitted earlier. Specifically, to define more precisely the compo¬ 
sition of the commission for a peaceful settlement and also to 
specify the functions of this commission. 

The draft resolution of the Soviet Union with corresponding 
modifications will read as follows : 

General Assembly^ 

**hm>ing examined the report of the commission for the unifi¬ 
cation and rehabilitation of Korea, finds it necessary : 
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I ‘Vo establish a commission for the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean issue with the participation of the sides directly concerned 
and of other states including the states which did not take part in 
the war in Korea. The appointed commission is to consist of: the 
United States, Britain, France, the Soviet Union, the Chinese 
People’s Republic, India, Burma, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, 
the Korean People’s Democratic Republic and South Korea. 

insiruct the aforementioned commission immediately to 
take measures for settling the Korean question in the spirit of 
Korea’s unification to be effected by the Koreans themselves 
under the supervision of the above-mentioned commission, including 
measures for rendering every assistance in the repatriation of all 
war prisoners by both sides.” 

Here is the way to a real settlement of the Korean question. 
We are profoundly convinced that this is the only way to end 
the unjust aggressive war against the Korean people, a way that 
can lead to the conclusion of an armistice and to peace in Korea 
so ardently desired and demanded by all peaceloving peoples. 



STATEMENT by A.Y. VYSHINSKY 

On the Korean Question in the Political Committee 
November 24, 1952 

UK First Committee is finishing the debate on the Koreafi 
^ question. This issue has attracted tremendous attention no: 
only of the delegates in our Committee and the Cieneral 
Assembly but of the entire world public as well. And this is fully 
understandable. The Korean question is the question of the unjusl, 
sanguinary war imposed on the Korean people which has beer, 
going on for almost two and half years claiming each day and each 
hour fresh victims and causing suflering and calamity that defy 
description. This question is in the focus of attention of all peace- 
loving peoples who are looking for the earliest and really practic: 
able solution of the Korean question, the question of war and peace 
in Korea ; the question most intricately bound up with the vital 
interests of the entire United Nations, a substantial number of whoso 
members is involved in American intervention in Korea and bears, 
cannot but bear, moral and political responsibility for everything 
that is being perpetrated in Korea, for all the horrors of war in 
Korea, for all crimes against the Korean and Chinese peoples which 
are being covered up with the flag and the name of the United 
Nations. The Korean question concerns not only the Koreans. 
It is a question deeply affecting the interests of the Chinese people, 
the peoples of Europe and Asia, the peoples of the entire world. 

Certain delegates pretend not to understand this. The 
Peruvian delegate even raised the question as to what “fraternal 
bonds” for example exist between the Chinese volunteers and the 
“North Korean State.” 

I will say in reply that this is a bond of prolonged common 
struggle for the national independence and freedom of the Korean 
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and Chinese peoples against foreign conquerors. Two years ago, 
in November 1950, 11 democratic parties of China protesting 
m their well-known statement against American intervention in 
Korea declared : “The Chinese people must help their Korean 
people in their struggle against America not only because it is a 
matter of their moral duty. I Iclp to Korea alsf) corresponds to the 
interests of the entire Chinese people and is called forth by the neces¬ 
sity of selfdefence.” 

Is not the destiny of the Chinese people bound up with the 
destiny c')f the Korean people who took an active part in the Northern 
Campaign of the Chinese people in 1925-1927, in the revolutionary 
war of 1927-1937, in the anti-Japanese war during 1937, 1938, 
1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944 and 1945. The Chinese people 
and the Korean people are bound by ties of friendship. The 
joint struggle for national independence and freedom has cemented 
this friendship. 

The struggle of the heroic Korean people against foreign 
interventionists in Korea is arousing the sympatliies of all the 
peoples of Asia, Africa, the Middle and Near East who are 
breaking the chains of foreign dependence, of all men and women 
who stand for peace and international cooperation. 

The discussion of the Korean question in the First Committee 
therefore went far beyond the bounds of the first item of the agenda 
as formulated in the list of questions submitted for the considera¬ 
tion of the First Committee. The First Committee is confronted 
with exceedingly important issues that require urgent settlement, 
notwithstanding all attempts to prevent this, attempts to limit 
matters to a narrower range of questions although they also are 
of rather considerable international significance. 

We dwelt at length and in great detail on a number of such 
questions, with certain delegations submitting their proposals 
in the form of draft resolutions. These drafts also held the atten¬ 
tion of the Committee since they reflected certain precepts of 
principle elaborated by their authors who championed these pre¬ 
cepts. The central question among them is the one of war prisoner 
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exchange. It is a problem that brought to the fore sharply opposite 
stands; the importance of these stands and how well they are 
grounded is by no means measured by the number of delegations 
supporting the one or the other viewpoint. 

It is important to note that the United States and some other 
countries supporting it on the war prisoner issue are trying to make 
the Committee approve the actions of the so-called United Nations 
command which grossly violates the basic, elementary principles 
of humaneness in treating war prisoners. The draft resolution 
they submitted proposes to approve the principle, as the draft 
states, which was followed by this command on the question of 
war-prisoner repatriation, having in mind the principle of forcible 
detention of war prisoners. Such a proposal also means an attempt 
to make the Committee approve the barbarous methods of pressure 
exerted on the Korean and Chinese war prisoners, of violence, 
including shootings, systematically used by the American command 
in Korea in order to force the war prisoners to renounce repatria¬ 
tion, to create a deadlock in the negotiations for an armistice agree¬ 
ment and thereby thwart the very possibility of concluding such 
an agreement. 

The United States ruling circles know only^ too well that it 
is impossible to accept this so-called principle because it flagrantly 
contradicts the 1949 Geneva Convention and the earlier interna¬ 
tional conventions and is also incompatible with the basic generally 
recognized principles of international law. They know only too 
well that the Korean question cannot be settled on the basis of 
this so-called principle as it is impossible for the Korean-Chinese 
Command to agree with this principle just as it is impossible to 
agree with it for anyone who really seeks and strives to settle the 
question of war-prisoner exchange on the basis of the generally 
recognized principles of international law which have been 
sanctified by the entire international practice. 

During the debate certain delegates tried to justify their 
so-called principle, to prove that it allegedly does not contradict 
cither the 1949 Geneva Convention or the earlier conventions— 
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the 1907 Hague Conventions, the 1929 Geneva Convention which 
contain guiding directions on war-prisoner exchange. 

Such attempts, however, utterly failed, and they could not 
but fail since they had against them numerous facts and arguments, 
numerous historic documents and statements of many authoritative 
representatives of the science of international law exposing the 
insolvency of the stand taken by the sponsors and co-sponsors of 
the American draft resolution and of the Mexican and Peruvian 
draft resolutions following a similar path. 

The supporters of these resolutions tried to appeal to separate 
provisions of different international conventions on war prisoners 
and statements of certain representatives of the science of inter¬ 
national law. But these attempts too failed because references to 
the above sources were made with a crass distortion and garbling 
not only of the real meaning of the respective places in these 
documents but even with a distortion of the very texts of these 
documents. Such attemps to counter the documentary proof we 
submitted with other proof were unsuccessful. 

The main line taken by the supporters of the above draft 
resolutions consisted in simply evading all important questions 
touched upon in the discussion insofar as they dealt with certain 
provisions of international law, international conventions and the 
generally recognized interpretations and commentaries of noted 
representatives of the international law community. 

The sponsors of these resolutions tried to replace the question 
of precise and unconditional fulfillment of the demands of inter¬ 
national law and international agreements concerning the uncondi¬ 
tional and unqualified repatriation of all war prisoners by the ques¬ 
tion of the impermissibility of the so-called forcible repatriation, 
thus camouflaging their own practice of forcibly detaining war 
prisoners. They tried to elevate this flagrant violation of inter¬ 
national law into some kind of “principle’’ of international law, 
contrary to all logic, to all common sense. They thus tried to cover 
up the monstrous practice of forcible screening of Korean 
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and Chinese war prisoners, compelling them, through barbarous 
methods of pressure, violence and the systematic shooting of the 
unsubdued, to give up the natural and lawful striving of each war 
prisoner to return home. 

Delegates who spoke in defence of resolution “21” pretended 
that they did not notice all the horrors perpetrated in American 
camps for Korean and (Chinese war prisoners, in face of w'hich not 
a single conscientious man has any grounds, any right to say that 
war prisoners allegedly can “freely” decide their destiny. 

After the procedure of so-called “screening” or “questioning” 
has been going on for many months in American camps for Korean 
and Chinese war prisoners, a procedure actually unprecedented in 
the history of mankind for its brutality and representing a system 
of pressure and coercion used against war prisemers wdth the object 
of compelling them to renounce repatriation; after “screening” 
or “questioning” accompanied by tattooing, beatings and shoot¬ 
ing of unarmed people w^hose sole desire W'as to remain loyal to 
their duty, to their country - - after all this it is impossible to speak 
of any humaneness” in treating w'ar prisoners by referring to arti¬ 
cles and paragraphs of the Hague or Geneva conventions, to w^hich 
certain delegates so readily referred, evidently hoping to cover up 
in this w^ay the flagrant and bestial violation of the principles, 
of the clcarcut provisions of these conventions, of the spirit and 
meaning of these conventions. 

It W’as amazing to hear the defenders of the savage regime 
for war prisoners in American camps in Korea declare that they 
allegedly act within the bounds of the Geneva Convention. It 
w-as amazing to hear speeches of such delegates declaiming about 
the “free” will of man, the w’ill of the state acting allegedly in the 
given case in “legal order” as an indivisible w^hole, perorating about 
the “great tradition of western thought” which allegedly recognizes 
the principles of the “higher civilization of the human personality”. 

Such speeches even arouse a feeling of horror because they 
are pouring forth in a broad stream to the unceasing rat-a-taf 
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of machine guns and the groans of people dying under the blows 
of their butcher overseers. 

When the forcible questioning accompanied by torture and 
shootings was going on in American camps, we did not hear then 
the voices of these preachers of the sanctity of the war prisoner’s 
personality. These voices became audible ojily after the abominable 
work of the torturers was completed in the camps for (Chinese and 
Korean war prisoners, the abominable work that pursued the ob¬ 
vious aim of making the war prisoners hate their country, by 
subjecting them to criminal cfmdilioning and recruiting, at the same 
time covering up the monstrous measures carried out bv the .Ame¬ 
rican, command to a!tain their criminal ends. When this criminal 
work was completed the American command which throughout 
the Panmunj(m negotiations was trying to wreck these negotia¬ 
tions, decided that the time had come to bring forth a new 
HKJtive—the alleged refusal of war prisoners to go home-— 
and thus to engineer a deadlock which would make it easier to 
quench every hope of a peaceful settlement of the Kf>rcan question. 

Seeking to refute the arguments of the delegations which 
have disproved this false theory of “freedom” of man in captivity, 
particularly American captivity in Korea, certain delegates, as 
I have already mentioned, did not scruple directly to distort docu¬ 
ments and facts. 

Thus the Peruvian delegate w^ho undertc^ok to correct my 
reference to the Hague Convention of 1907 concerning the order 
of releasing and repatriating w^ar prisoners on parole alleged that 
this convention did not contain any restrictions to which I had 
referred. 

This statement of his only proves that either he has not read 
the Hague Convention attentively or has changed to his own 
liking the text of Article 10 of this convention dealing with the 
given question, has adjusted it to his viewpoint. He pretended not 
to have noticed that place in the Article which says 
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that war prisoners may be released on parole only, as 
directly stated in Article 10, if this is permitted by the laws of the 
given countries. These words—if permitted by the laws of the 
given countries— clearly show that without permission of the 
government of the country concerned there can be no release 
from captivity on parole, i.e. it states precisely what, as I asserted 
last time, is laid down in the American instructions of 1863 the 
principles o£ which under American law remain binding up-to now. 

What is the reason for this distortion of the Hague Convention? 
The same as for other similar distortions of the Hague and Geneva 
conventions in the statements of other delegates. 

All this is due to the effort to support the position of the 
United States ruling circles which are using the question of war- 
prisoner exchange for frustrating the Panmunjon negotiations, 
for thwarting the possiblity of an armistice in Korea and termination 
of the Korean war. By putting forth this false explanation of 
the Korean and Chinese command on so-called forcible repatria¬ 
tion they are actually trying to comuoflage the practice of forcible 
detention of war prisoners. That is how it all started. Had 
there been no forcible detention of war prisoners in Korea in 
American camps, had there been no tattooing, had there been no 
torturing of these unfortunate people, had there been no shooting 
from machine guns and rifles of those who protest against all kinds 
of “questioning” and “screening,” then there would have been 
no question that a war prisoner may be free to make decisions and 
that the so-called forcible repatriation is impermissible. There 
would not have been, as there would have never been in history 
of mankind, such a situation as has been now created by the vio¬ 
lence and gross violation, criminal violation of all conventions and 
all rights and principles of international law and human ethics. 
In order to create at least a semblance of objectivity they speak 
of the impermissibility of using force in both cases and put forth 
:his notorious false theory of “free will” and “freedom” which 
Korean and Qiincse war prisoners can allegedly have under the 
nonstrous, barbarous conditions of American captivity. 
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The purpose of this false “theory” and of the draft resolution— 
the American, Mexican and Peruvian—covered up by it is to deny 
the irrefutable fact that a soldier in captivity remains a soldier, 
that an officer in captivity remains an officer, and that in their posi¬ 
tion of war prisoners they are bound by their oath of allegiance to 
their fatherland, are bound by their soldier’s duty to their state, 
to their homeland. 

Certain delegates tried to challenge our position alleging 
that the principles on which it is based do not accord with the 
ideological and moral system which is generally recognized in 
West-European countries. As we have already proved, and it 
has not been so far disproved, the attitude of our opponents 
in the question of war-prisoner exchange is in obvious and glaring 
contradiction to the generally recognized principles of the system 
of international law as expressed in international agreements and 
conventions concluded by West-European powers and in the science 
of international law. 

After everything that has already been said and what our 
opponents proved unable to refute there is no necessity to return 
again and again to the discussion of this question. Let us note 
only that the attitude of our opponents as to the position of ser¬ 
vicemen in captivity, who are allegedly not bound by any obliga 
tions with regard to their state, is in contradiction to the practice 
of, for instance, the United States which applies to its servicemen 
a characteristic mark expressed in two letters “G.I.” w^hich means 
“Government Issue” or in other words that the soldier primarily 
belongs to the state and that consequently his destiny in the first 
place depends not on himself but on the state to which he belongs 
as long as he is in the military service. 

And you, civilizers who call a soldier a government issue, 
you say that our viewpoint, when we want to make a soldier’s will 
dependent on the will of the state since he is a serviceman bound 
by his oath to the state, does not accord with the moral concept 
of these very “ civilizers.” 
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We have already spoken of the negative attitude of the Soviet 
delegation to the Mexican draft resolution too. It was defended 
by the Mexican delegate who was quite wrong to allege that the 
United Nations has already taken steps to strengthen the cause 
of peace based on justice. Me apparently looks upon the illegal 
decision of the Security Council and the General Assembly accusing 
the North-Korcan Government and the Chinese People’s Govern¬ 
ment of aggression, as the steps that can strengthen world peace, 
as steps based on justice. But why in such case has the Mexican 
delegation not spoken even once to refute those numerous facts 
and documents which we for the third time, beginning with the 
Fifth Session of the General Assembly, that is already for three 
years, since the very beginning of the American intervention in 
Korea, have been presenting to prove that the bloody and unjust 
war in Korea was actually instigated by the United States ruling 
circles who organi 2 :ed, equipped and sent against North Korea 
the Syngman Rhec armed forces which were subsequently rein¬ 
forced by armed forces of the United States ? Why has the 
Mexican delegation not even stirred a finger to prevent the aggres¬ 
sive core of the North-Atlantic bloc countries, w’hich have grouped 
in the United Nations around the United States, from adopting the 
ignenninious resolution proclaiming the Chinese People’s Govern¬ 
ment “aggressor,” and this despite the fact that it was precisely 
American armed forces that had occupied Taiwan, an inalienable 
part of the territory of C^hina, that it is precisely American armed 
forces that arc systematically making air raids on Chinese territory, 
despite the fact that the United States, persistently carrying into 
life its plan for an armed aggression against the Chinese people, 
is openly forming Japanese armed forces for an attack on China 
which it is preparing ! 

The Japanese press already openly admits that the Japanese 
arc taking part in the war in Korea on the American side. The 
Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs has confirmed these facts. 
On November 17, the newspaper “Mainichi” reported ; “Yujiro 
Idzeki, head of the International Cooperation Department of the 
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Ministry of Foreign Affairs, has recently requested of the authorities 
of the United States garrison forces that the United States military 
personnel should be prohibited to carry the Japanese to the 
Korean front without official contact. 

“The ab(we request was made the basis of factual material 
which shows that during occupation the Japanese were taken 
privately to Korea by the United States military personnel and then 
they were either killed in battle or captured by the North Koreans.’' 

The newspaper also reports a number of cases of capturing 
or killing the Japanese on the front in Korea “In all these cases”, 
the newspaper says, “there was no official contact between the 
competent Japanese and the American armed h^rccs. The 
Japanese government itself could do nothing for them since these 
were the actions for which the authorities of the United States 
armed forces could not bear responsibility. Tn the future, however, 
the Japanese government, as is pointed out, will look upon such 
cases as breach of law on entry and exit.” 

The draft resolution submitted by the Mexican delegation also 
refers to the Geneva Convention. But an attentive examination 
shows that the spirit, the meaning of the main idea and principles 
of this Convention have found no expression in the Mexican draft 
resolution. The Mexican delegation arrives at an entirely wrong 
conclusion that the Geneva Convention is allegedly not a cuiegoric 
one. In other words in the opinion of the Mexican delegation the 
Geneva Convention does not call for unconditional return of all war 
prisoners but leaves loopholes for all kind of machinations which, 
as we see, the American command is trying to use in the question 
of repatriation of Korean and Chinese war prisoners. It is there¬ 
fore incorrect to assert that the Mexican draft accords, and even 
strictly accords as the Mexican delegate said, with the spirit of the 
Geneva Convention. Indeed the Mexican draft as well as the 
American draft proceeds from the right of the captor power to 
detain in captivity any group of war prisoners on the pretext that 
they do not want to be repatriated although there is no doubt 
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that these statements if they were made at all were the result of that 
revolting procedure of forcible screening of war prisoners which no 
one dares to deny. 

Unable to cope with his own contradictions, the chairman 
of the Mexican delegation could not think of anything better than 
to propose that the International Court of Justice should be asked 
for respective explanations, lie suggested that the International 
Court of Justice be asked for the meaning of Article 118 in the 
light of the discussion in the First Committee. 

This remark of the Mexican delegate about the International 
Court of Justice cannot be taken seriously. Article 118 and a 
number of other articles of the 1949 Geneva Convention, parti¬ 
cularly in connection with records of the proceedings of that 
conference related to the given question, are quite clear, cannot 
present any difficulty for understanding even without the assis¬ 
tance of the International Court of Justice. All the more so since 
these are questions not so much of legal but of political 
nature and do not fall under the competence of the International 
Court of Justice which in accordance with Article 96 of the Charter 
is called upon to give the General Assembly or Security Council 
advisory opinion on legal questions. 

Now I shall pass over to the draft resolution of the delegate 
of India. 

I would like first of all to dwell on the statement of the Indian 
representative Mr. Krishna Menon who devoted his long speech 
made a few days ago in the First Committee to defending of this 
draft. He urged all sober-minded people in the Committee to 
face the difficulties and obstacles which are to be overcome. In 
this way he made it clear that the purpose of the proposals submitted 
by the Indian delegation was to overcome these difficulties and 
that both sides divided by different viewpoints were full of good 
will, as he put it, to achieve conclusion of an armistice. 

The delegation of the Soviet Union cannot agree to putting 
the question this way because this docs not tally with reality, tt 
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may be concluded from the above that the authors and co-authors 
of the resolution of 21 delegations, for example, do not manifest 
any good will to conclude an armistice agreement since their propo¬ 
sals do not attest to their striving to conclude an armistice but 
quite the reverse testify to the contrary, namely to their striving 
to continue the war in Korea. 

It is possible not to see this only if one closes one’s eyes to 
the facts the Indian delegate urged to face. He referred to the 
statement of the United States representative to the effect that the 
aims of the intervention, as the United States representative said, 
had been achieved and the only remaining task was to unite the 
country. But the falseness of a statement of this kind is self-evident. 
The entire line of conduct of the American ruling circles and of the 
American delegation to the United Nations, their entire stand in 
the question of war-prisoner exchange and the Korean question 
as a whole leave no doubt that they are not interested in ending 
the war but intend to continue this barbarous war which is one 
of the component parts of the far-reaching American plan for 
unleashing another world war. 

We have already referred to these circumstances citing numer¬ 
ous facts in corroboration of the correctness of this point. The 
debate in the First Committee since then has further confirmed 
this assertion. We can for instance point to the speech made 
recently in the First Committee by the Syngman Rhee agent who 
openly and brazenly spoke of the necessity to achieve the so-called 
unification of Korea by force of arms, the speech which he naturally 
would have not permitted himself to make without the preliminary 
approval of his American patrons. And even the statements of 
representatives of the American ruling circles who say that they 
must seek a military settlement of the Korean question, that is the 
settlement of this question by force, on the battlefield, leave no 
doubt whatsoever that their utterances about their alleged readiness 
to agree to peaceful settlement of the Korean question are completely 
at variance with their actual intentions. Irrefutable facts bear this 
out. 
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Therefore it must be noted that the Indian delegate has evaded 
discussing all these facts in substance, saying that facts of this 
kind would be discussed in an appropriate place and at a time 
which would come eventually. Demanding that the Committee 
should concentrate its efforts on the most important questions Mr. 
Menon said that he did not see any need for dwelling on the facts 
in question at the given stage of discussion. 

The time will come, he said, when the settlement of the Korean 
question will be in the hands of competent organs. It is they who 
will have to decide the question whether these facts have any rele¬ 
vance to that question. They will thoroughly examine these facts 
and this will be the appropriate place for their discussion. 

But is the Ceneral Assembly not an appropriate place for 
discussing these facts ? Has the time not yet come to discuss all 
these facts, to assess them and on the basis of these facts to adopt 
a decision worthy of the United Nations and to do it immediately 
without postp(^ning it indefinitely, perhaps ad calendas graccas, 
till the hour that will never come. 

The Indian representative devoted much of his speech to 
the principles on the basis of which the settlement of the Korean 
question must be achieved. He said that the principle often 
coincides with the sphere of the law but that sometimes it does 
not coincide which, however, does not preclude the necessity of 
firmly adhering to these principles. The task, as he explained, is 
to reconcile the viewpoints without damaging the principle itself. 

If Mr. Menon wanted to justify in advance the situation when 
the principle underlying, as some people think, the stettlement 
of the Korean question will not coincide with the law, as he put it, 
that is with international law, then the question arises what kind 
of a principle will that be if not the principle of international law 
itself. Tlius a certain principle is invented which does not coincide 
with international law, with its principles. But what part will be 
then played by the principles of international law by which we 
must be guided if we adhere to international law ? 
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It is clear that such a situation cannot be accepted since it is 
obligatory for everyone who is striving for a just settlement of 
this or that international issue to be guided by corresponding 
principles, and not by some other principles, namely the principles 
of international law which exists precisely for the purpose of re¬ 
gulating relationships on the basis of these principles whose entire 
significance lies in ensuring fair settlement of outstanding issues. 
Mr. Men on proceeds from some diametrically opposite conside¬ 
rations which in any case do not tally with the absolutely natural 
logic of the sober-minded people when he invited to face the facts. 
Nor can we agree that the viewpoints can be reconciled without 
damaging the principle if one of these viewpoints in itself contra¬ 
dicts the principle of international law. To take this attitude 
means to run the risk of slipping from the stand of principle to an 
unprincipled stand, to a stand of such compromise as does not 
accord with the generally recognized principles predominant in 
international law. This doubtlessly is the weak point in the position 
of the representative of the Indian delegation. 

But even if we adopt the viewpoint of the Indian delegate 
and set ourselves the task of finding a formula as could include 
the differing viewpoints within general bounds of an agreement, 
even from this point of view the Indian draft resolution does 
not provide any satisfactory solution. 7\pparently proceeding from 
its incorrect premise the Indian delegation centered the attention 
of its draft resolution on the question formulated in Paragraph 3 
of the draft which reflects the attitude already familiar to us, the 
Anglo-American attitude to the use of force against war prisoners 
both to prevent their return home and to compel them to do so. 
The discharge of this function is, in accordance with the Indian 
draft, to be entrusted to the repatriation commission. And 
right here a reference to the Geneva Convention is made. 

Thus an attempt is made in the Indian delegation’s draft reso¬ 
lution to use the decisions of the Geneva Convention for covering 
up the possibility of refusal to repatriate all war prisoners, whidi 
however—as it should be clear to the Indian delegation too—* 
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stands in direct contradiction to the requirements of the Geneva 
Convention, namely Article 118 which does not envisage any excep¬ 
tions to the rule of releasing and repatriating war prisoners immediat¬ 
ely after cease-fire. It turns out that precisely this principle 
must now be in some way applied with the invented principle 
that underlies the Indian resolution. I will remind the Committee 
that this article is of a categoric character since this obligation re¬ 
mains in full force for the captor powers even if there is no agree¬ 
ment whatsoever between them on the repatriation of war prisoners. 
This article contains a direct indication that even the conclusion 
of an agreement for compensation of expenditures involved in 
the repatriation of war prisoners can under no circumstances serve 
as justification for the least delay in the repatriation of war prisoners. 

The Indian proposal likewise runs counter to Article 119 of 
the Convention which in addition to Article 118 indicates the 
cases when the repatriation of war prisoners can really be held 
up in connection with their prosecution for a committed crime 
or the serving of a sentence by them. 

Article 119 is so categoric on the question of the return 
of war prisoners that it obligates the sides in a conflict to reach 
agreement on the establishment of a commission with the object 
of finding war prisoners dispersed throughout the country and 
securing their repatriation in the shortest possible time. Con¬ 
sequently even war prisoners who are scattered throughout the 
country or have escaped surveillance of the authorities of the 
captor power must be found and turned over to the other side. 

The draft Indian resolution docs not take into account all this. 

It is clear that under such circumstances the Indian draft 
resolution cannot be considered suitable because it reduces the 
whole matter to the exchange between the belligerent sides in Korea 
of only those war prisoners who "voluntarily” express a desire 
to return to the country of their origin. It is known what this 
^Voluntariness” means under the conditions of American captivity 
with its brutal regime, tattooing and shootings. The establishment 
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of a repatriation commission envisaged in the draft resolution of 
India would play into the hands of the Americans who seek to detain 
part of the war prisoners under the pretext of “voluntary” repa¬ 
triation. The establishment of such a commission would in no 
way ensure the repatriation of all war prisoners, as the Geneva 
Convention demands; it would have a directly opposite aim. 
This clearly follows from the systematically repeated references 
of the Indian draft resolution to the so-called voluntary repatria¬ 
tion, which can have no other purpose than to cover up the prac¬ 
tice of forcible detention of war prisoners subject to repatriation. 

The representative of India said that if there is a duel, there 
must be seconds and therefore they are sides in the conflict. It 
is not in place here to speak of a duel because such a question as 
the exchange of war prisoners or the conclusion of an armistice 
can by no means be settled by an analogy with a duel and only with 
the help of the sides taking part in the conflict. The draft reso¬ 
lution of the USSR delegation points out that repatriation problems 
must be solved by a commission for the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question with the participation not only of the sides directly 
concerned but also other states including those which did not 
take part in the war in Korea. The Soviet Union submitted a 
concrete proposal on this score outlined in Document No. 729 
(revised) of November 10,1952, proposing that the Commission 
consist of representatives of the United States, Britain, France, 
the USSR, the Chinese People’s Democratic Republic, India, Burma., 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic and South Korea, 

This would be just. This would no longer be a case of 
participants in some kind of a duel and their seconds, this would 
be an authoritative genuine international commission which would, 
consisting of representatives of different viewpoints, reach real 
understanding and not merely engage in a game of spillikins : 
pulling up a little piece by hook carefully in order not to upset 
another little piece. There is no room here for spillikins ! It 
is a serious matter. 
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Moreover, as seen from the proposal of the Soviet delegation, 
the functions of the Commission cannot be restricted to repatria¬ 
tion problems. 

The Commission must elaborate measures for the settlement 
of the entire Korean question in the spirit of the unification of Korea 
carried out by the Koreans themselves, under the observation of 
the above Commission, including measures for utmost assistance 
in repatriation of all war prisoners by both sides. 

Therefore the draft resolution submitted by the Indian dele¬ 
gation which limits the functions of repatriation in the way I 
already mentioned and ignores all other problems is unsatisfactory 
as well. 

Likewise unsatisfactory, in our opinion, is the proposal of 
the Indian delegation to give up a decisive voice in the Commission 
of Four to some mediator who will act as the Commission’s chair¬ 
man. Moreover, if no agreement is reached on the appointment 
of a mediator within three weeks after the first meeting of the Com¬ 
mission, the question must be turned over for settlement to the 
General Assembly. 

It is necessary to state in this connection that we cannot 
accept the proposal of India to the effect that the war prisoners^ 
except those who allegedly express voluntarily a desire to return 
to the country of their origin, are to be left at the disposal of the 
repatriation commission in which the role of an arbiter, as the Indian 
delegation proposes, is assigned to the United Nations, which is 
a belligerent side, as we were told here by the representative of 
India Mr. Krishna Menon as well. 

We got an entirely incredible situation when a side in a con¬ 
flict, which the “United Nations” is—^we are told about it day in 
day out, from speech to speech—the “United Nations”, or more 
correctly, the part of the Organization acting in its name, is called 
upon to act as judge in its own case. One can imagine what kind 
of a situation this is. And this is called a just decision of the 



question allegedly in conformity with the spirit and principles 
of the Geneva Convention ! Is this just ? 

An analysis of the Indian draft resolution shows that the 
draft proceeds from the same conception that the American 
command has the right to detain part of the war prisoners, the 
American command which subjected to the forcible procedure of 
conditioning the Korean and Chinese war prisoners with the 
object of making them renounce repatriation. 

Mr. Menon stated that force must not be used against war 

prisoners. This does not require any repeated statement 

because this is the foundation of the Convention. This is the 
foundation of the application of international law as regards war 
prisoners, that force, except disciplinary measures, as envisaged 
by the Convention, must not be used against war prisoners, Mr, 
Menon said. 

But is it not a fact—we again must draw attention to it— 
that for many months force is being used systematically day in 
day out, and moreover in the most brutal forms, in American 
camps for Korean and Chinese war prisoners ? Is it not a fact that 
thousands of war prisoners have already been subjected to brutal 
conditioning by the American command in order to extort from 
them renunciation of repatriation ? Is it not a fact that thousands 
of Korean and Chinese war prisoners at Koje, Cheju, and other 
American camps for Korean and Chinese war prisoners have offered 
and continue offering heroic and resolute resistance to the attempts 
of the American command to compel them to renounce repatria¬ 
tion ? Is it not a fact that they paid for this resistance the price 
of hundreds and thousands of victims who were killed 
or wounded right in front of the whole world ? Is it not a fact that 
the American command already shot more than one thousand 
Korean and Chinese war prisoners and intends to continue this 
criminal barbarous practice ? Is it not a fact that the Americans 
similarly shot down even the Geneva Convention itself to which 
delegates of the United States and their associates refer here with 
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such pathos in the speeches and statements, but to which they did 
not dare to refer in the draft resolution signed by representatives 
of 21 delegations as though such a convention does not exist, as 
though the obligations assumed by the United States and its friends 
stipulated by those conventions do not exist ? To put up the 
demand for voluntary repatriation under such conditions, as is 
the case in the draft resolutions of 21 delegations, pf Mexico, of 
Peru, as well as in the draft resolution of India, means no more 
and no less than an attempt to cover up in this way the forcible 
detention of war prisoners far from their native land. 

The delegation of India ought to have taken into account the 
situation that has arisen, the facts, in order to prevent the use of 
false words about voluntary repatriation as cover for preventing 
by force the repatriation of war prisoners. 

The draft resolution of India also speaks of the impermissi¬ 
bility of the use of violence over the personality of war prisoners 
or insult to their dignity or feeling of selfrespect. It declares that 
all this must not be permitted in. any form or for any purpose. 
But numerous facts prove—we and the representatives of other 
delegations already pointed it out—that such brute violence against 
the war prisoners, crude insults to their dignity and feeling of self- 
respect is systematically practiced in American camps. This all 
the more dictates the need for taking measures to wrest the Korean 
and Chinese war prisoners from these death camps as soon as 
possible and to repatriate them without delay, as required by the 
generally recognized principles of international law and the most 
important decisions contained in the Geneva Convention signed 
by American, British and French representatives and representatives 
of other powers. 

Mr. Menon said that while a soldier may be killed at war, 
his spirit must not be broken in captivity. 

But it is precisely the spirit of the war prisoners that the 
American command sought to break impelling them to renounce 
repatriation by leading questions during the so-called ^‘screening’*. 
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by exerting every pressure on the war prisoners, by brutal treat¬ 
ment and the use of arms against the unsubdued. 

The regime for Korean and Chinese war prisoners established 
in American camps, which is notorious for such brutality—this 
was confirmed by the admissions of representatives of the American 
military authorities like Colson and Dodd and even by the so- 
called International Red Cross Committee—is directed precisely at 
breaking the spirit of the Korean and Chinese war prisoners. 

Under these conditions particularly impermissible is every¬ 
thing that helps to detain further the Korean and Chinese war 
prisoners in American camps instead of carrying out conscientious¬ 
ly the demands of the Geneva Convention to expedite the return 
of war prisoners home. 

Speaking of the classification of war prisoners in the draft 
resolution of India Mr. Mcnon stated that as could be judged from 
the general course of negotiations in Panmunjon it seemed that no 
difficulties arose in that respect. This statement is so serious that 
I deem it necessary to cite this part of Mr. Menon’s speech in full. 
He said that since these prisoners took part in a war in which 
they are citizens of the same country from both sides, it might 
prove very difficult to establish whether the given person must be 
repatriated or whether he is already in his home. The Chinese 
and North Koreans recognized this and there are no objections 
from both sides. This classification of the prisoners as to whether 
they are Koreans or Chinese, North-Koreans or South-Koreans, 
as to where their countdes are, likewise is a purely technical problem, 
Mr. Menon said. 


Of course it is absolutely incorrect to consider this a purely 
technical problem. What can this lead to if such a question of 
acute political content is declared a ]'>urely technical problem ? 
Moreover when it is said here that the course of the negotiations 
allegedly showed that this question did not arouse any difficulties 
and that consequently all agreed with this, including the North- 
Korean and the Chinese side, this does not correspond to fact. 
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To give a correct understanding of the position of the Korean 
and Chinese side on this question, in addition to what I have 
already said in the statement of October 18,1 again wish to remind 
the Committee of the following statement of the head of the Korean 
delegation at the Panmunjon negotiations : 

“Wc think that after the armistice agreement enters into force 
all war prisoners of both sides shall be sent to the demilitarissed 
zone to an exchange point agreed upon by both sides and turned 
over to the other side. 

“Following this, the war prisoners shall be visited by joint 
groups of the Red Cross societies of both sides and they shall 
be guaranteed a return to their homes to peaceful life and also it 
will be guaranteed that they will not take part again in the K(^rean 
war. 


“The war prisoners shall then be classified according to nation¬ 
ality and domicile on the basis of the classification principle outlined 
in our proposal of July 18, 1952, i.e. war prisoners from among 
Chinese volunteers and the United Nations forces must be released 
and sent home while war prisoners from the Korean People^s Army 
if their homes are in North Korea must all be repatriated and sent 
home and if their homes are in South Korea they may be sent to 
South Korea; war prisoners from the South-Korean Army, if their 
homes are in South Korea must all be repatriated and sent home and 
if their homes are in North Korea they may be sent to North Korea. 

“This work — visiting, classification and repatriation—may 
be conducted under the observation of neutral inspection groups. 

“The above draft of our side conforms to the Geneva Conven¬ 
tion and the armistice agreement and also reflects the opinion of 
your side : to make an exchange sending the war prisoners to the 
demilitarized zone, and is in reality the most reasonable method 
for settling the question of war-prisoner repatriation, the only 
unsettled issue in the armistice agreement. 
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“Agreeing with the draft without delay your side willl meet 
the desire of the peoples of the entire world, including the American 
people, for attaining peace and the earliest termination of the 
Korean war.” 

Here we have the statement of Nam II, the Chief delegate 
of the Korean-Chinese side. Is it possible on the basis of his 
statement to say what we heard here in the speech of the esteemed 
representative of the Indian delegation ? If the only reasonable, 
just proposal for the repatriation of all prisoners or letting them all 
go home, a proposal founded on the generally recognized principle 
of international law, were accepted there might have been no 
difficulties. But nt)t a word about this is said in the draft resolu¬ 
tion of the Indian delegation and what is said is inexact and does 
not correspond to the spirit, the aim and main idea adhered to by 
the North-Korean and Chinese side during the Panmunjon 
negotiations. 

This is how matters stand in reality as regards the classifi¬ 
cation and repatriation of Korean and Chinese war prisoners. 

From everything said in the statement of Mr. Nam II the whole 
question of classification has by no means the character which 
attempts are being made here to attach to it by artificially severing 
its most important part connected with the recognition of the 
principle of unconditional and unqualified repatriation of all war 
prisoners. 

We saw that in outlining his conception the representative 
of India evaded the most important and essential thing that dis* 
tinguishes the position of the Korean and Chinese command on 
the question of classification and the most important element in 
this position based on the unconditional and categoric demand 
of full and general repatriation of the Korean and Chinese war 
prisoners. In an attempt to substantiate his viewpoint Mr. Menon 
referred to the next paragraph of his draft resolution which states 
that after classification war prisoners receive the right to- 
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: return to their homeland and that their earliest return would be 
facilitated by all the sides concerned. 

As for the statement of the United States representative that 
no one allegedly wants to retain the war prisoners, that if they 
wish to go they may go, we have already seen numerous examples 
of how the American command is ready to “facilitate” the return 
of the Korean and Chinese war prisoners to their countries. 

The Indian delegate paints an idyllic picture of the position 
in which the Korean and Chinese war prisoners will find them¬ 
selves in the so-called demilitarized zone. A war prisoner, 
he says, will come and ask what he wants to know. Other 
persons may inform the war prisoner on any question regarding 
his return, no matter what that question may be. But Mr. Menon 
has forgotten that the Korean and Chinese w'ar prisoners will come 
to this zone after having gone through terrible American 
tortures, will come after having tasted all the horrors of the 
American procedure of forcible screening, will come precisely 
with a mind warped by that procedure, will come full of fear 
inculcated in them during that procedure, deprived of any possi¬ 
bility of really asking any questions and expecting any answers. 

In the light of such facts the false nature of assertions that 
the draft resolution of the Indian delegation corresponds to the 
principles of the Geneva Convention and facilitates a real peaceful 
settlement of the Korean issue becomes perfectly obvious. In 
reality the draft resolution of the Indian delegation is designed to 
continue the war, and not to end it. 

What has been said is sufficient to give a clear idea that the 
Indian draft resolution is unsatisfactory and therefore unacceptable. 

It is also important to stress that Mr. Eden regards favourably 
the Indian draft resolution stating that it covers four points of 
principle outlined in his speech on November 20th, four points 
which according to Mr. Eden are of principled significance. 
He named them the main points and declared their adoption as the 
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basic for examining any method and any procedure which can ensure 
the implementation of these principles. Mr. Eden confirmed that 
he fully agreed with the main points of the draft resolution of India. 
In doing so he expresssed confidence that it would be possible 
easily to reach understanding wdth the delegation of India on the 
other questions that require most likely only editorial changes. 
This means that wc have before us full contact between the Indian 
and British viewpoints on the question of war prisoners. The 
United States still keeps silent but probably we will hear today 
the representative of the United States and we already can foresee 
what stand he will take^ in spite of everything the American press 
shouts now, of course not without respective prompting. Mr. 
Eden called the draft resolution of the Indian delegation a timely 
and constructive attempt to resolve the given deadlock. But the 
same thing could have been said — and was said—by his representa¬ 
tives as they spoke about the resolution of 21 delegations, about 
the American resolution. In what way docs the draft resolution 
of the Indian delegation differ from the American draft ? Are 
these different resolutions 1 Are they really different ? 

Actually the draft resolution submitted by the Indian dele¬ 
gation is no way a constructive attempt to resolve the deadlock, 
it indicates no way out of the impasse created by the Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can bloc. As follows from its draft resolution the Indian dele¬ 
gation has taken the path which has nothing in common with the 
real possibility of overcoming the impasse created in the Panmun- 
jon negotiations and of making efforts to settle the question of 
war-prisoner exchange in the interests of justice and in accordance 
with the principles of generally recognized standards of interna¬ 
tional law. This draft indicates no way out like the American 
draft which appears here as the draft resolution of 21 delegations, 
and like the Mexican and the Peruvian drafts. Nor does it solve 
the question of war-prisoner exchange. 

When speaking of the draft resolution submitted by the Indian 
delegation one cannot but note that this draft is no good first 
of all because it does not contain anything that would lead to an 
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immediate discontinuation of bloodshed in Korea and is con¬ 
sequently aimed at continuing the hostilities. Try and find at 
least one word in this draft demanding termination of the war 
in Korea. You will not find it. This means that the authors 
have no such thought and do not put forth such a demand; this 
means that they do not strive to put an end to the war in Korea. 
Only in the preamble, and in the most general form at that, does 
the Indian draft resolution say that the task of the Panmunjon 
negotiations for a provisional agreement was to put an end to the 
hostilities in Korea. And that is all. The Indian draft resolution 
conlians no proposals as would envisage cessation of hostilities in 
Korea. There are no such proposals in the draft resolution of 21 
delegations or in the Mexican and Peruvian drafts. This proves 
once again that they have something in common in this important 
question. 

At the current session as well as at the previous sessions the 
Soviet Union has been insisting from the very outset on examining 
measures for cease-fire and peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question — the main task of the United Nations. 

At the Sixth Session the USSR delegation submitted such 
proposals which however were not accepted. 

At the current session the Soviet delegation has resolutely 
and wholeheartedly supported the Polish proposals which demand 
immediate cessation of hostilities. 

It is known that our insistent demand for the examination of 
this question in the first place, has been turned down under the 
pressure of the Untied States and certain other delegations support¬ 
ing it. Besides, at the very beginning of the discussion of the 
Korean question in the Committee the USSR delegation put forth 
its proposals for a peaceful regulation of the situation in Korea 
and for setting up a commission which would be entrusted with the 
task not only to render every assistance in repatriation of war 
prisoners but also to settle all qviestions pertaining to the peaceful 
settlement in the spirit of Korea’s unification which should be 
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effected by Koreans themselves under the supervision of this 
commission. 

We demanded that representative of the North-Korean Govern¬ 
ment should be invited here since without him it is impossible 
seriously to discuss, and the less so to settJe, such questions. People 
must not pose as a kind of areopagus, as a kind of a supreme court, 
and try and dictate their own terms, particularly when they them¬ 
selves admit to be a side concerned in this matter. Nothing good 
can come of it, gentlemen. This commission was also supposed 
to render every assistance in repatriation of war prisoners by both 
sides. The first place in these proposals was given to the proposal 
that the General Assembly should recommend the belligerents in 
Korea immediately to discontinue military operations on land, 
sea and in the air. 

Let us recall that the special Article II on “Concrete terms 
ot cease-fire and armistice” is devoted to this question in the draft 
agreement already agreed upon in Panmunjon by the belligerents. 
This Article envisages that the commanders of both sides issue an 
order for complete discontinuation of all kinds of military operations 
in Korea by all armed forces under their command including all 
the units and personnel of the land, naval and air forces, an order 
to go into effect 12 hours after the signing of the armistice agree¬ 
ment, and ensures the fulfilment of the above (^rder. 

Our proposals directed precisely to this aim are systematically 
declined. Docs not this give us the right to say that those who 
decline our proposals do not want cease-fire ? 

The debate in the First Committee held so far has shown, 
this particularly applies to the speeches of the representatives 
of the United States, Great Britain and other participants in the 
war in Korea, that they evade not only the settlement but even 
discussion of such an extremely important question as the cessation 
of hostilities in Korea. And the things that are being done in 
Korea under the cover of the debates at the current session of the 
General Assembly—these incessant piratic air raids on the territory 
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of Korea resulting in the destruction of towns and villages and 
annihilation of civilian population — prove that the United States 
ruling circles are not interested in the cessation of war in Korea. 

It was therefore monstrous of the Peruvian delegate to say 
that it was not the United States but the USSR who was interested 
in the continuation of war in Korea; monstrous was the slanderous 
statement of the Peruvian delegate to the effect that the Soviet 
Union is trying to prolong the “agony in Korea”, as he put it, 
in order to wear out the Western powers by continuing to exhaust 
them through the economic burden of rearmament. 

Was not this slanderous statement disgraceful ? 

Fabrications of this kind even need not be refuted : the absur¬ 
dity and wildness of such statements speak for themselves. Elemen¬ 
tary conscientiousness should have precluded statements 
of this sort in view of the systematic efforts the Soviet Union is 
making by demanding reduction of armaments and armed forces, 
discontinuation of the armaments drive and cessation of the infla¬ 
tion of military budgets and so on and so forth, the efforts which 
prove that it is precisely the Soviet Union who warns the Western 
powers against the dangerousness of their policy which drains 
economic resources of the country and foists a heavy taxation 
burden on the population as a result of the implementation of the 
aggressive war programme. 

Cease-fire in Korea is the most important task and its success¬ 
ful accomplishment is one of the main prerequisites for the settle¬ 
ment of the Korean question as a whole. 

Proceeding from the above-stated considerations the delega¬ 
tion of the Soviet Union found it necessary to include in its draft 
resolution ( Document 729 ) an additional proposal for immediate 
and complete cessation of hostilities in Korea. This proposal 
envisages the following : 

“To recommend that the belligerents in Korea should imme¬ 
diately and completely cease fire, that is discontinue hostilities 
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on land, sea and in the air, on the basis of the draft armistice agree¬ 
ment already agreed upon by the belligerents and that they should 
refer the question of full repatriation of war prisoners for decision 
to the commission on the peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question, the commission which is envisaged in the Soviet draft 
resolution and which will settle questions by a two-thirds majority 
of its members”. 

As is known there is no proposal for immediate cessation of 
hostilities in Korea either in the resolution submitted on behalf 
of 21 states or in the Mexican and the Peruvian resolutions. Nor 
is this proposal included in the Indian resolution which was so 
highly lauded here by its supporters. 

The Soviet Union consistently and persistently follows its 
path upholding the cause of peace and international cooperation. 
We have profound faith in the success of our noble cause and we 
know that millions upon millions of people who hate war and long 
for peace and happiness are interested in this success* 



STATEMENT by A. Y. VYSHINSKY 

On the Korean Question in the First Committee 
on November 26, 1952 


HE Soviet delegation has already devoted much attention 
L to examining the draft resolutions submitted to the First 
Committee. We have analy:?ed in detail such drafts as the 
draft resolution presented by the Afexican delegation, the draft 
resolution presented by the Peruvian delegation, the draft resolution 
of the American delegation, to which under its influence other 
countries subscribed subsequently, and lastly the draft resolution 
submitted by the delegation of India. Since this last resolution is 
now being discussed I will limit my statement to the remarks and 
concrete proposals of the Soviet delegation regarding this 
particular resolution. 


First of all I should mention the circumstance which strikes 
everyone, evidently the draft presented by the Indian delegation 
does not take into account at all the viewpoint either of the Govern¬ 
ment of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic or of the Govern¬ 
ment of the Chinese People’s Republic. It seems to me that the 
Government of India knows the viewpoint of the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment regarding the Indian draft since this draft was submitted in 
advance for the consideration of the Chinese Government and 
since, according to the information I have today, already on Nov¬ 
ember 24 the Central Government of the Chinese People’s Repu¬ 
blic declared its negative answer, its negative opinion regarding this 
draft. Nothing is said about it here. I allow that the Indian 
delegation is not posted on this matter since the answer was 
presented to the Indian Ambassador in China, according to my 
information, only on the 24th, although two days time seems su¬ 
fficient for the delegation to be informed by its Government about 
the present status of this matter. 
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Thus, the first thing that strikes the eye is that, essentially 
speaking, the work here proceeds without taking into account 
at all the opinions of the sides concerned in this matter which, 
1 take the liberty to note with regret, dooms this work in advance 
to complete failure. This resembles stationary running; this 
resembles racing in circles like a squirrel in a cage. If decisions 
arc adopted here without account of the opinion, of the stand, 
of the provisions that could be acceptable to the Chinese People’s 
Republic and the Korean People’s Democratic Republic, I do n^.>t 
think that you could expect that the proposals adopted here under 
such abnormal conditions would have any real significance. 
As for the Soviet delegation it sees no meaning whatever in such 
decisions. 

On the other hand, irrespective of this question, which in 
itself of course is highly important and ought to make some people 
ponder as to whether the path for settling this question upon 
which the First Committee is being impelled has been chosen 
correctly—irrespective of this question, it is necessary to establish 
what are the shortcomings of the draft Indian resolution and what 
measures may be taken to eliminate these shortcomings. We 
spoke already about the shortcomings. We defined our attitude 
to this draft—a negative attitude. We would be happy if we could 
take a positive attitude on any resolution concerning such an 
important and burning issue as the peaceful settlement of the situa¬ 
tion in Korea. But this was not the case and wc took a negative 
stand. We continue supporting ardently our draft resolution be¬ 
cause we are profoundly convinced that the proposals in the draft 
resolution of the Soviet delegation open a real practicable way for 
a real practicable settlement of the Korean issue and that aside 
from this way the settlement of the Korean issue is not only prob¬ 
lematical but doomed to failure in advance. 

We tried to show the big shortcomings of the Indian draft 
specifically and now 1 would like to propose, on my part, certain 
amendments to this draft and certain proposals for deleting provi- 
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sions which contradict the principle, the basic idea, incorporated 
in the draft resolution of the Soviet Union. 

As for the preamble, it seems to us that the most essential 
and important thing is contained in paragraph eight of the preamble 
which we propose to correct; instead of what is said in paragraph 
eight of the preamble of the Indian draft resolution to state that the 
Genera! Assembly^ 

^^Confirms that humane attitude must be manifested invariably 
towards war prisoners in conformity with the direct decisions 
of the Geneva Convention and with the general spirit of this Con¬ 
vention.” 

It is absolutely impossible to refer to the non-application of 
force for repatriation in the conditions under which the entire 
mass of the Korean and Chinese war prisoners are kept now in 
American camps which are death camps, torture camps. This 
question is closely bound up with our stand in this matter and was 
outlined by us with the maximum possible clarity and maximum 
exhaustiveness. Our first amendment to the preamble consists 
precisely in formulating paragraph eight as 1 have just read it and 
as it is formulated in the draft amendments to the Indian resolution. 

This of course does not mean that all the other points of the 
preamble are acceptable to us. When we proceed to vote we 
will also present motives as regards the other points. But I stopped 
on paragraph eight of the preamble because this question is the most 
important one. 

As for the resolution proper or the so-called proposals to which, 
as we heard here, some people would like to lend the character of 
mere recommendations that do not bind anyone to anything. 
I must say that this is absolutely incorrect because the proposals 
accepted here are recommendations which are binding in the same 
measure and in the same degree as all recommendations accepted 
by organs of the United Nations, up to the General Assembly. 
But going over to the substance of the question I must say that 
in the opinion of the USSR delegation the first point of the Indian 
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draft resolution in the wording it is given is unacceptable because 
the entire matter must not be reduced only to the question 
of war prisoner repatriation. We hold that the most important 
question is the one of full and immediate cease-fire in Korea. 

I cannot but note that all the preceding speakers, the represen¬ 
tatives of various delegations—^the floor was taken here by represen¬ 
tatives of Chile, Peru, Norway, Iran and Sweden, that is of five 
delegations—did not find a single second in their speeches for draw¬ 
ing attention to the need for cease-fire in Korea. In other words 
they manifested total indifference as to whether the W'ar in Korea 
would be continued or not. 

Mr. Bclaunde who himself talked as much as four speakers — 
and I fully sympathize with him in this case—likewise did not 
find a single word in favour of the need to cease-fire in Korea. 
Evidently certain delegations prefer to limit themselves to talk 
about the situation in Korea—they prefer to talk and talk, to pour 
verbal grist on the mill of war while the stones of this mill keep 
revolving and grinding up human lives — thousands, tens 
of thousands of people and who knows, perhaps even millions?.... 

Not one of the speakers who allegedly are so zealously searching 
for a way out of the war said anything about ending the war. 
Is not this surprising ? Our delegation cannot agree that such 
situation is normal. 

In our opinion it is necessary above all to concentrate efforts 
in this direction. If everyone of you in his heart considers this to 
be just, let him raise his hand for the need to recommend to the 
belligerent sides in Korea immediately and fully to cease fire, that 
is hostilities, everywhere—on land, sea and in the air. 

If this amendment is not accepted the situation will remain 
as it is now and as it threatens to drag on for a long, long time, 
depending on the correlation of the armed forces, in other words 
the question is transferred, in essence, for settlement by force of 
arms, on the battlefield. This is the very thing that was said by 
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General Van Fleet and other important representatives of the United 
States of America and which evidently fully coincides with the 
stand point of those who intend to vote against the Soviet Union’s 
proposal for the peaceful settlement of the Korean question, for 
immediate cessation of the war. 

We introduce the proposal to make the following point the 
first point of the Indian resolution : 

‘‘To recommend to the belligerents in Korea immediate and 
complete cease-fire, that is, cessation of military operations by both 
sides on land, by sea and in the air, on the basis of the draft armis¬ 
tice agreement already approved by the belligerents, die question 
of complete repatriation of prisoners of war to be referred for its 
solution to the commission for the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question j-irovided for in the second point in which commis¬ 
sion questions shall be decided by two-thirds majority vote of its 
members,” and not by a commission of four or five members 
stipulated in the Indian draft resolution, which so constituted will 
of course be doomed to failure in its wmrk, but as we propose, 
a real full-blooded commission for the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question envisaged in the second point where questions 
shall be decided by a two-thirds majority vote 

This is our first amendment which consists consequently 
in the adoption of our proposal for a recommendation to cease 
military operations in Korea immediately and completely, instead 
of the first point of the Indian resolution on the establishment of 
a commission of four (with a possible amendment — of five). 

We further propose as the second point of the Indian 
resolution, in elaboration of that part of the first point which 
speaks about a commission for the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question, our proposal for the establishment of a 
commission for the peaceful settlement of the Korean question 
with the participation of representatives of the parties 
directly concerned and of other states, including states 
which have taken no part in the war in Korea, composed of the 



United States, Britain. France, the USSR, the Chinese People’s 
Republic, India, Burma, Switzerland, Czcchf)slovahia, the Korean 
People’s Democratic Republic and South Korea. 

But they can arrive at a swifter and practical solution of course 
only on one condition—if they accept the basic precept of the need 
to end the war. 

I cannot but recall the past although I do not intend to have 
recourse to long speeches and deliberations. 1 only want to recall 
that the entire policy of the United States of 7\nierica suppr)rtcd 
by Biitain, Prance and certain cither countries is designed not to 
end the war in Korea but to drag it on and on in the expectation 
that in the final count they will succeed to break the resistance f)f 
the Korean people, will succeed to turn Korea into a bridgehead 
for another world war, to open up the gates to the American 
imperialists for the accomplishment of their plans of conquest. 

We hold that the results of the work of a commission composed 
as we propose in our amendment will be more successful than the 
results of the work of the commission proposed in the Indian 
delegation’s draft. 1 shall not speak of the fact that the proposal 
of the Indian delegation formulated in the first point of its so-called 
“proposals” curtails the tasks of the commission, limits these tasks 
only to one question—that of repatriation. 

I can visualize that you accept your decision. I can visualize 
that such a commission contrary to all logic begins to work. Well, 
and what will happen then ? 

You know the position of the sides. The draft Indian reso* 
lution found nothing better than to declare that it was impermissible 
to use force. But we say : If you have in mind the excesses during 
repatriation on the part of those who allegedly renounce it under 
pressure of coercive measures, if they renounce it after everything 
they have been subjected to in American death camps, it must 
be perfectly clear that after the method of forcible screening has 
been employed on the Korean and Chinese war prisoners in American 
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camps it is impossible to speak of any freedom of will as 
regards tatto®ed men. 

Hence of course it is impossible to agree with the basic line 
which is being taken in this question, if the First Committee expects 
to settle this question in a practical manner and not to adopt some 
kind of an abstract scheme remote from reality and to rest content 
at that. At the same time we cannot say that the voice of conscience 
demands of us such and such measures. The voice of conscience 
demands first and foremost the ending of the war. And if you, 
Mr. Belaunde, speak of the voice of conscience not for rhetorics — 
professorial rhetorics — you must say outright: “It is necessary 
to end the war at once.” It is necessary to set up a fullblooded 
commission which could solve or outline a solution of the problem 
for the settlement of the Korean issue as a whole, which is first 
of all connected with the unification of Korea; because no settle¬ 
ment of the Korean question is possible as long as the Syngman 
Rhee government in South Korea has such sentiments as were 
displayed here by this reckless young man, reckless because he 
talked nonsense, chattered irresponsibly, renting the air with abuse 
and threats while counting on his American patrons. 

There are two basic propositions. Firstly, it is necessary 
to cease fire immediately and completely. This is our first amend¬ 
ment. Secondly, it is necessary to take measures for real unifica¬ 
tion of Korea, to put an end to the division into South and North 
Korea. Therefore we must not establish only a repatriation comm¬ 
ission as proposed by Mr. Menon in the name of the Indian 
delegation. This must not be done. What can we figure on then ? 
Is it possible to begin with the repatriation question as the first 
step ? But it is impossible to start with this step which turns out 
to be the hardest of all. Logic teaches us that it is necessary to 
proceed from the less difficult to the more difficult, from the parti¬ 
cular to the general, from the simpler to the more complicated. You 
know that the question of the exchange of war prisoners is the most 
complicated and difficult, as you all admitted. Such being the 
case, instead of adopting a decision to cease-fire which would al- 
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ready be an approach to a real solution of the whole Korean question, 
instead of establishing a commission which would take up in a real 
manner the questions of uniting and rehabilitating Korea, including 
into this range of questions also the question of w'ar prisoners, 
you instead of this pull out the one question of war prisoners, 
place it in the centre knowing beforehand that this is the most 
complicated question. Who acts in this manner if he really desires 
to overcome difficulties ? I do not think that anyone here who 
really heeded the voice of his conscience (and 1 believe that the 
voice of reason should also be heeded) cc^uld reject such elementary 
proposals. 

I do not entertain the hope that I can succeed in convincing 
you of the correctness of our position but I am deeply convinced 
that our position is correct. Our position is in keeping with the 
voice of human conscience and reason, unvenomed by secret 
plans that have nothing in common with peace. Therefore 
we submit as amendments to the Indian resolution that our first 
point namely the recommendation for a cease-fire take the place 
of its first point and that the second point be our point about the 
establishment of a commission as set forth in our resolution, which 
I have already read’here. This commission will be instructed to take 
immediate measures to settle the Korean question in the spirit of 
the unification of Korea to be carried out by the Koreans them¬ 
selves. 

There are of course in South Korea considerable sections 
of the population who desire an honest unification of all Korea. 
These are real patriots who have nothing in common with the 
gentlemen who spoke so impertinently here in the name of the 
Korean people—^referring to the foreign policy of the USSR as 
well. I consider it beneath my dignity to reply to their slanderous 
lies. 


We propose that the commission for the unification of Korea 
be instructed to observe the progress of this work and give it 
necessary assistance. This will be a commission with every right 
to call itself a commission of the United Nations and not merely 
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of some part of the United Nations, an influential part perhaps 
under certain given conditions. These arc the important proposals 
we submit as amendments to the Indian resolution. In order not 
to take up much time I shall not dwell on all the other amendments. 
They follow from our general stand regarding the Indian resolution 
and we shall have the opportunity of touching upon them later. 

We believe that in its present form the Indian resolution is 
of no use. It is a waste of time. Hut that perhaps is what some 
people want— to waste time and make it look as if something is 
being done while actually doing nothing except preventing a real 
termination of the war and a peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question. This is to the advantage of some. It is expressed pu¬ 
blicly with cynical outspokenness. 

r’urthc'r we propose that the first sentence in point three of 
the Indian draft resolution read as follows :‘‘That a regime shall 
be established for prisoners of war absolutely excluding all violence 
to their persons or affronts to their dignity and self-respect which 
must not be alkiwed in any form or for any purpose.” 

In this connection it is necessary to dwell on the question which 
the authors of the American resolution importunately ask us, 
the question of the use of force against those who threaten to resist 
all repatriation by force. We have already replied to that question. 
We have shown that a state is a state and a commitment is a com¬ 
mitment and that measures which a state must take to carry out its 
commitments under international agreements depend entirely on 
that state. And wc do not doubt that a state is always in the posi¬ 
tion to avert excesses on the part of prisoners of war, excesses like 
those now taking place in Korea in American camps where Korean 
and Chinese war prisoners are being shot in batches. 

This means that the question must be turned around, that the 
issue is not whether a state has the right to use force to repatriate 
someone but that no situation should be allowed to arise in which 
a given state, using the insubordination of someone or other to 
demands ensuing from its commitments as a camouflage, is allegedly 



compelled to use force. This means that all the responsibility for 
the excesses which are apparently inevitable under American methods 
lies with the American Government which must take all measures, 
and which is surely capable of taking them, to prevent such excesses. 

But it is shameful to provoke excesses and then say ‘T cannot 
cope with the matter.” 

Therefore we believe that the formulation of the question 
is incorrect. Unfortunately the same incorrect formulation of the 
ejuestion is contained in the Indian draft resolution and we object 
to it, in response to our reason and to the voice of our conscience 
and we have the right to believe that it is not only the voice of our 
conscience and reason but that of all peaceloving sections of the 
population in individual countries and of whole nations, of millions 
and tens of millions who demand precisely such an attitude to the 
matter. 

Therefore we say that point three of the Indian draft should 
not be formulated as it is formulated. In this connection we pro¬ 
pose that the sentence on a repatriation commission be deleted 
because we arc against the formation of a repatriation commission. 
The commission we propose under point two should be formed 
i.e. a new commission within whose province will come also the 
question of repatriation. We also propose that point six of the 
draft resolution which deals with war prisoners and says that war 
prisoners will receive the right to return home be formulated differ¬ 
ently because the matter has nothing to do with right. livery 
hungry man has the right to life but he has no bread to keep 
from dying of starvation. Therefore the issue has nothing to do 
with the right of war prisoners but with the establishment of orga- 
nkational, material, political, ideological and moral conditions 
to enable them to perform their duty to return home. We cannot 
permit a situation in which such an attitude to one’s duty is encour¬ 
aged. These people who refuse to return home must know of 
course that the strong and healthy state will get along without them, 
but we have here an important moral and political principle which 
cannot but interest both big and small states. We are defending 
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that important principle of international law. Therefore we pro¬ 
pose that point six reads as follows : “After their classification all 
prisoners of war immediately return home and all interested sides 
facilitate their earliest return.” Another reason why this is correct 
is because the Indian delegation in point five of its draft referred to 
the proposal set forth in the letter of the Supreme Commander <.)f 
the[K()rcan People’s Army General Kim Ir Sen and the Commander 
of the Chinese people’s volunteers’ General Peng Teh-Iluai of 
October 16, It is clear from this statement that the point at issue 
is not only the technical aspect of so-called classification but the poli¬ 
tical consequences and conditions under which alone this classifi¬ 
cation is pr)ssible. If the Indian delegate really wants to bring 
his position into accord with this letter then he cannot say what he 
says in point six but must formulate it as we propose in the corres¬ 
ponding amendment. The USSR delegation also considers it 
neccssarv to propose that points seven to seventeen be deleted 
from the Indian draft because they pertain to matters connected 
with the functions of the repatriation commission, with the activi¬ 
ties of this commission the establishment of which w'e consider 
incorrect and to which we object strongly. 

Such arc our proposals to the draft resolution of the Indian 
delegation. I must however reserve the right to speak additionally 
on this draft if necessary in connection with specific points. 



SPEECH by A. Y. VYSHINSKY 

On the Korean Question in the First Committee 
on December i, 1952 

connection with Mr. Menon’s latest speech I must say 
that his explanations concerning the Indian delegation’s draft 
resolution and his statement concerning the Soviet Union’s 
amendments confirm once again that our criticism of the Indian 
delegation’s draft resolution was perfectly correct, warranted 
and just. Mr. Menon tried to show that the Indian delegation’s 
draft resolution opens up the way to peace. Surely neither Mr. 
Menon nor the whole Indian delegation nor anyone else here will 
deny that to open up the way to peace it is necessary to start with 
a cease-fire. After all one cannot say that we open up the w^ay to 
peace and at the same time refuse to support the draft resolution 
submitted by the Soviet delegation and recommending an immediate 
and complete cease-fire in Korea on land, sea and in the air. The 
way to peace cannot be opened up without a cease-fire. 

Mr. Menon referred to the draft armistice agreement already 
approved in Panmunjon. From what he said it could be understood 
that the first step to peace will be the conclusion of an armistice 
agreement which will envisage a cease-fire. In that case I ask : 
When will that be? Tomorrow, in a week, in a month, in a year, 
in five years ? 

All the facts indicate that there are no grounds to count on 
the conclusion of an armistice agreement at any early date inasmuch 
as the conclusion of such an agreement is not in the interests of 
the United States ruling circles who are doing their best to 
wreck such an agreement. The logic of Mr. Menon’s arguments 
is all the more incomprehensible considering that the position of 
the Government of the Qiincsc People’s Republic and the Govern¬ 
ment of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic with regard 
to the Indian delegation’s draft resolution is well-known. 
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The statement of the Foreign Minister of the Chinese People's 
Republic Mr. Chou-En-lai and of the Foreign Minister of the 
Korean People’s Democratic Republic Mr. Pak Hen Yen precisely 
and clearly define their countries’ position with regard to the ways 
for achieving peace in Korea. Chou En-lai’s statement says : 
“To realize the fervent desire for peace of the peoples of the world, 
to demonstrate the sincerity of the Chinese people’s desire for an 
early restoration of peace in Korea and to preclude the further use 
of the war prisoner repatriation issue as an obstacle and pretext 
to the realization of an armistice in Korea, we hereby give pur full 
endorsement to the Soviet Union’s over-all proposal to achieve 
an armistice in Korea first and then to settle the question of repa¬ 
triating all prisoners of war.” It is pointed out in this statement 
that the Central People’s Government of the Chinese People’s 
Republic feels that the Soviet Union’s proposal “is the way to the 
peaceful settlement of the Korean question.” 

The government of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic 
also points out in its statement that it considers the USSR proposal 
“the most just, designed to attain the speediest cessation of military 
operations in Korea and a peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question” and that it “fully supports the proposal of the USSR 
delegation.” 

It is clear from the above that the proposals in the United 
States draft resolution, supported by some delegations, as well as 
the proposals in the Peruvian, Mexican and Indian drafts cannot 
be accepted as a basis for reaching agreement on an armistice and 
the repatriation of war prisoners. All these resolutions are a 
modification of the American draft. 

From Mr. Menon’s words it appears that the Soviet delegation 
is proposing a cease-fire after an armistice agreement is concluded. 
But this, mind you, is playing with words, if not worse. Our 
proposal says: “To recommend to the belligerents in Korea 
an immediate and complete cease-fire, i.e., cessation of military 
operations by both sides on land, by sea and in the air, on the basis 
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of the draft armistice agreement already approved by the 
belligerents”.. . .etc. It is clear from this that we propose an 
immediate cease-fire, and we propose it not on the basis of an 
agreement to he reached some time in the future but on the basis of 
the already approved draft agreement. 

From this it is clear that there is nothing in common between 
our way and the way proposed in the Indian draft resolution. 

It will be recalled that the draft armistice agreement contains 
a special article on concrete terms for a cease-fire and armistice. 
Paragraph 12 of this article defines the procedure for a cease-fire. 
It says : “The commanders of both sides issue an order for a 
complete cessation of all kinds of military operations in Korea 
by all armed forces under their command including all units and 
personnel of land, sea and air forces.” 

Therefore we propose an immediate cease-fire on the basis 
of article 12 of the draft armistice agreement. Mr. Menon says 
that the Indian draft proposes the same thing. No, you arc not 
proposing the same thing. Moreover, you are not proposing a 
cease-fire at all. All you propose in your draft resolution, namely 
in the second paragraph of the preamble, is to note with approval 
the considerable success toward achieving an armistice attained 
through negotiations in Panmunjon and preliminary agreements 
the aim of which is to put an end to hostilities in Korea and settle 
the Korean question. 

Thus you do not propose a cease-fire in your draft resolution 
but limit yourselves to this reference to the Panmunjon negotiations. 

And no matter what speeches you make here you cannot 
convince us of what is not true. You call yourselves representa¬ 
tives of all the Asian peoples. But you do not propose, in the 
interests of the Asian peoples, first and foremost of the Chinese 
and Korean peoples, to put an end to the war in Korea by accept¬ 
ing our proposal for a cease-fire. In speaking of our proposal for 
an immediate cease-fire you declare that you do not fully understand 
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its meaning. But how can an experienced political figure not fully 
understand the meaning of a proposal formulated in a few perfectly 
simple and clear words : “To recommend to the belligerents in 
Korea an immediate and complete cease-fire.” 

VC’hat is incomprehensible about that? Of course one may 
assert that one does not understand, but such statements do not 
adorn their authors. Referring to a cease-fire Mr. Menon declared 
that the USSR delegation’s proposal concerning a cease-fire differs 
in no way from what is said in paragraph two of the preamble 
of the Indian draft resolution. But, as we see, the Indian draft 
resolution does not envisage a cease-fire i.e. does not do the most 
important thing that must be done and therefore does not contribute 
to the real settlement of the Korean question. 

The Iraq delegate Mr. Jamali also asserted that he is for a 
cease-fire and as proof of this statement he pulled out of his pocket 
his own draft resolution or proposal for a cease-fire which he 
allegedly wanted to submit. Then why, Mr. Jamali, did you not 
submit your draft resolution? Why do you keep it in your pocket? 
Mr. Jamali tried to explain this by saying that he subsequently 
adhered to the Indian draft resolution and therefore the question 
no longer arose. But to adhere to something that does not exist 
in the Indian draft and say that the question no longer arises is 
absolute nonsense. We arc told that everyone here wants the 
termination of the war in Korea. We are told that now everything 
depends on the Soviet Union’s position. But, gentlemen, just 
think of what you arc saying ? I address those who said this, parti¬ 
cularly Mr. Menon. Remember, the Soviet Union not only talks 
about its desire to end the war in Korea but has submitted a pro¬ 
posal for an immediate cease-fire. If you accept that proposal 
it will already be a step, and a very important one, towards the 
termination of the war. But you do not want to accept this 
proposal. 

Mr. Menon finished his speech with a melodramatic appeal 
to the Soviet Union to adhere to the Indian draft resolution and 
ensure unity in that matter. 
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We ask, unity in what ? 

You do not want a ceasc-firc in Korea ; you do not propose 
it and at the same time you want to place responsibility on us 
by appealing to us not to spoil your unity for you. But your 
unity is unity on an unacceptable basis, on the basis of the conti¬ 
nuation of the war, while wc propose unity cn the basis of the 
cessation of the war. All peoples of the world demand precisely 
the cessation of the war in Korea. 

I'he second question which Mr. Afenon touched upon w^as the 
question of our amendment to paragraph eight of the preamble 
of the Indian draft resolution. Mr. Mcnon said that essentially 
speaking our amendment to that paragraph of the preamble is 
covered by the paragraph itself. But that paragraph of the Indian 
delegation’s draft resolution says that “force must not be used 
with regard to war prisoners for the purpose of hindering them from 
returning home or forcing them to do so.” Wc propose the 
following w ording : “That war prisoners be treated wdth invariable 
humanity in accordance wuth the direct decisions of the Geneva 
Convention and the general spirit of that Convention. 

I have already explained in my answer to certain remarks 
of other delegates wdiy we arc against the reference to “force” 
here. I must mention briefly the essence of the matter, explain 
once again w'hy wc are against this absolutely artificial and hypo¬ 
critical reference. They say that force must not be used in repatria¬ 
tion i. c. that forcible repatriation must not be permitted, 
camotiflaging the forcible detention of war prisoners by a demand for non- 
forcible repatriation. Some delegates evade this aspect of the 
question and Mr. Menon merely glossed over it. He does not know^ 
don’t you see, all of what took place; he admits, as scmie others do, 
.that there may have been something connected with forcible deten¬ 
tion in the past but why, he said, look at the past w ben one should 
look into the future? But to know what to expect and correctly 
to get one’s bearings in the future it is necessary to know the past 
and not to forget that past, as well as the present. Aid it is precisely 
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because we do not forget what actually took place in the American 
camps for Chinese and Korean war prisoners, that we submit 
our amendments to paragraph eight. The past must not be ignored 
just as what is now taking place with regard to Korean and Chinese 
war prisoners in American camps must not be ignored either. If the 
truth is faced the myth about the refusal of the Korean and Chinese 
war prisoners to return home will vanish immediately and instead 
it will become clear that spiritually ravaged, tormented and tortured 
people are incapable, even in a neutral zone, of freely determining 
their fate, of freely expressing their desire. How does Mr. Menon 
get around this difficulty ? He does it very simply. He says that 
perhaps these are mentally abnormal people, “psychopaths” as he 
put it, and he suggests that they be put in hospital and not returned 
home. But Mr. Menon, the Geneva Convention calls for the re¬ 
turn home of war prisoners who are ill too. You cannot lock these 
people up in lunatic asylums on the pretext that they are mental 
cases and keep them there for months or years on end. Therefore 
if there are mentally abnormal people, “psychopaths” as you put 
it, then they should be returned home too and not kept in American 
camps and no attempt should be made to get such half crazy or 
crazy people to say whether they want to return home or not. 

We assert that in general the whole story that war prisoners 
have expressed the desire and determination to oppose repatriation 
by force is a lie; it has been invented because even if there were any 
such refusals they were extorted by American terror. 

In this connection I must mention Mr. Lloyd's statement 
regarding his personal impressions allegedly received during 
a visit to a war prisoner camp. We showed at the time that his 
talks with war prisoners prove nothing that he wanted to prove, 
i. e. that they really refuse to return home allegedly out of fear 
of punishment for their former political activities in their home 
land. At that time I had at my dbposal only the statement of the 
so-called International Red Cross Committee and what Mr. Lloyd 
said here. *But even then it was clear to us that Mr. Lloyd's ex¬ 
planations were beneath all criticism. We said outright that it 
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was impossible to understand what prevented the two or three 
people with whom Mr. Lloyd talked from returning home because 
what Mr. Lloyd told us does not explain the motives for so impor¬ 
tant a step as a refusal to return home. I pointed out at the time 
that the examples Mr. Lloyd gave were not convincing, that he 
merely uttered meaningless general phrases and repeated without 
giving any proof old wives* tales to the effect that some Qiinese 
and Korean war prisoners do not want to return home. I said 
on November 10, and Mr. Lloyd made no reply, that all he said 
here about his talks with war prisoners in Korea left not a trace of 
doubt that the matter was artificially and badly concocted, that Mr. 
Lloyd himself did not believe what he told us here, that it was a 
put up job of the American occupying authorities in Korea set in 
motion with a view to frustrating an armistice agreement and drag¬ 
ging out the Korean war so that American billionaires should go on 
receiving increasingly enormous profits. It will be remembered 
that last year American monopolists made over 20 billion dollars 
in profits from the Korean war ! 

Now I have here a document which I think must be brought 
to the knowledge of the Committee. This is a dispatch in the 
Canadian newspaper “Star-Weekly** by that paper*s Korean war 
correspondent William Stevenson about his visit to a war prisoner 
camp with Mr. Lloyd. In this dispatch Mr. William Stevenson 
tells how he visited a camp together with Mr. Lloyd and says 
that in that camp the American command widely use Qiiang Kai- 
shek and Syngman Rhee terrorists to compel Korean and Chinese 
war prisoners to refuse to return home. The dispatch says that 
the so-called Korean anti-communist youth league is in action on 
Koje Island terrorizing the prisoners of war. The correspondent 
writes that he got some idea of the effectiveness of the interference 
of the Chinese nationalists (Chiang Kai-shek followers ) in Korea 
when he was allowed, as the only correspondent, to visit a war 
prisoner camp on Koje Island controlled by the anti-communist 
youth league. With him was the British h^stcr of State Selwyn 
Lloyd.... 
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Colonel Joseph James, subordinate of General Lastayo (of th 
so-called 2nd cjuartermaster command of the U. S. Army) cxplaine 
that the anti-communist youth league maintained discipline ther 
and punished anyone who got out of hand. Their safety insid( 
the camp, the correspondent writes , actually depended on the gooc 
will of the leaders of that league who could be recogni 5 ::ed by thi 
metal badges they w^orc in their buttonholes. After Genera 
Lastayo was convinced that they would not be harmed, they wen 
escorted into the camp by “battalion commanders” through whon 
these leaders cfl'ected control over their fellow war prisoners 
There were 10,400 Chinese and North Korean war prisoners whe 
had voted against repatriation in that camp. A brief investigatior 
showed that this voting w^as unanimous because of the physkai 
threats made by members of the league against every malcontent, 
threats that w'crc frequently carried out. Mostly the same situation 
prevailed in other “ anti-communist ” vrar prisoner camps where 
Chinese instructors told the war prisoners that they had better ask 
to be sent to Formosa or they w’ould remain in the camp and rot... 

Stevenson says further in this article that the result of this 

part of Formosan strategy was a prolonged deadlock in the Korean 

armistice negotiations. The United Nations delegates adopted 
a policy of refusing to repatriate every war prisoner who sincerely 
feared to return to communist territory... . Since then it has 
been demonstrated that many of these people have no particular 
reason to expect repressions from the communists but in reality 
fear the anti-communist leaders in their own camps, the 
article says. 

In this connection I cannot remain silent also concerning 
the following fact. Yesterday I received from Toronto a copy 
of a letter from Charles Sims, the editor of the “Canadian Tribune/’ 
a Toronto newspaper, to Mr. Pearson, President of the Seventh 
Session of the General Assembly. This letter says that there is 
only one thing that prevents the advent of peace in Korea and the 
return home of the sons of Canada from the Korean front in time 
for Christmas and that this one thing is the monstrous trampling 
of all principles of humanism and international law by the American 
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command in Korea. The letter calls attention to the sensational ad¬ 
mission of the Korean war correspondent William Stevenson pub¬ 
lished in the Toronto “Star Weekly” on November, 22nd. That 
correspondent and the British Minister of State Selwyn Lloyd 
visited a war prisoner camp on Koje Island and saw indis¬ 
putable proof that the United States army cultural and 
educational service sent terrorists to the war prisoner 
camps to force war prisoners to join Chiang Kai-shek’s 
army and that the majority of Chinese and Korean war prisoners 
want to be repatriated home. The letter asks Pearson to include 
Stevenson’s article in the protocols of the United Nations General 
Assembly and take a stand callinp^ for an immediate ceaseTire in 
Korea and the settlement of the war prisoner issue in accordance 
with the Geneva Convention, thereby upholding the national 
interests of Canada, the principles of humanity and interna¬ 
tional law. 

These documentsS should kill the myth alleging that the Korean 
and Chinese war prisoners do not want to return home and that 
they have decided to resist by force any attempt to return 
home. It is surprising that.Mt. Lloyd, who slated in the committee 
that he went to Korea on a special mission for his Government 
to find c>ut what was really happening, to war prisoners 
in South Korea, told us nothing about these facts. 

However the situation in thoseVair.ps was descri])eii by William.. 
Stevenson in a dispatch in the Canadian ‘^Star Weekly.” 
In his dispatch h«? exposed the horrors, violence and terror agains 
Korean and Chinese war prisoners perpetrated in those camps 
by the anti-communist league, by the Cbiang Kai-shek and Syngman 
Rhee bandits with the encouragement and assistance of the American 
army authorities. Neither Mr, Menon nor the whole India.n 
delegation take this into account, they do not take into account 
that under such circumstances the references in the Indian reso¬ 
lution to the impermissibility of employing force for one purpose or 
another lare merely empty words and that such playing with words 
about the war prisoners’ *^right” and ^^rcedom” to decide the 
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question of their return home is false and hypocritical. The 
purpose of all this playing with such words is to cover up the 
brutal methods employed by the American command against the 
Chinese and Korean war prisoners, to wreck the armistice agreement 
for the benefit of the United States ruling circles on the pretext 
that the prisoners refuse to return home. 

The Soviet delegation considers it its duty to expose this 
hypocrisy and therefore refuses to support proposals like the Indian 
delegation’s. We consider it our duty to expose the flagrant viola¬ 
tion of the Geneva Convention and of generally recognized 
principles and standards of international law which require the 
unconditional return home of all war prisoners. The sole objective 
of rejecting this demand is to wreck the armistice negotiations in 
Korea in the interests of the Untied States ruling circles. 

Therefore I consider it in place to mention an item in the 
‘‘Journal of Commerce” which says that talk about a possible 
cease-fire will cause a fall in stock market prices. And did not 
“Business Week” published in New York write on November 
28th that an armistice would make the prophesied decline of business 
activity almost inevitable ? 

What under these circumstances does the position of those 
who object to a cease-fire in Korea signify ? It signifies only one 
thing—^the continuation of the war in Korea. 

What under such circumstances does our demand for a 
cease-fire in Korea signify ? It sigxiifies the cessation of bloodshed 
and the saving of hundreds of thousands of human lives. 

That is why we assert that the USSR draft resolution differs 
fundamentally from the Indian draft resolution, that it has nothing 
in common with it. 

The Indian draft resolution does not contribute to the cessation 
of the war in Korea, but, on the contrary, helps to drag out that war, 
to continue hostilities in Korea. 
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We energetically support our proposal for a cease-fire in Korea: 
the Indian draft rejects a cease-fire in Korea. We cannot be misled 
by false declarations and false phrases like the ones spoken here. 

The United Nations should fight for peace not merely by 
words or by empty resolutions. The United Nations organization 
must achieve an immediate cessation of the war in [Korea by 
actively intervening to bring about a peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question. 

The Soviet Union was the initiator, and we are proud of it, 
of the armistice negotiations in Korea. Now we arc empowered 
here to strive for the adoption of a decision for an immediate 
and complete cease-fire in Korea. We are making every effort 
to achieve this because we are deeply convinced that this is the real 
way to peace in Korea. We urge all delegates to support the Soviet 
Union’s proposals which is the way to a genuine and speedy ces¬ 
sation of hostilities in Korea, to the settlement of the whole 
Korean question. 



SPEECH by A. Y. VYSHINSKY 


On the Korean Question at the Plenary Meeting of 
the United Nations General Assembly 
on December 3, 1952 


the discussion in the First Committee of the 
J reports of the commission on the unification and 
rehabilitation of Korea the scope of the qiicstion was 
broadened considerably inasmuch as the First Committee 
had within its range rif vision the entire Korean question 
in all its aspects : moreover the question of a cease-fire in 
Korea and the repatriation of prisoners of war became 
the focal point of r he debate. At that time the USSR delegation 
already rcalii^cd clearly that it would be wrong to restrict the dis¬ 
cussion to item 16 A of the agenda i.e. to the aforementioned reports 
of the commisstoji on the unification of Korea. Precisely for that 


reason the USSR delegation energetically supported the Polish 
delegation’s proposal that the first item of discussion in the Poli¬ 
tical Committee lie tlie Polish delegation’s draft resolution sub¬ 
mitted to the Ciencral Assembly on October 17 and entitled “On Hli- 
minating the Tiireat of Another World War and on the Promotion 
of Pe.icc and Friendly Co-operation Among Nations”, the first para¬ 
graph of which formulates concrete and important proposals 
on the Korean question including a proposal for an immediate 
cease-fire on land, sea and in the air and the repatriation of all war 
prisoners in conformity with international law. 


However this proposal was not accepted. It was decided 
that the Political (a:)mniittee would discuss first the report of the 
commission on the unification of Korea. The course of the debate 
however compelled the Political Committee to discuss the Korean 
question in ail its aspects and not only the commission’s 
reports- 
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During the discussion which lasted almost six weeks the 
USSR delegation gave an all-sided and exhaustive explanation 
of its position in the matter and submitted its own draft 
resolution. 

Although at present we do not have before us directly the 
question of the United States draft resolution, it must be mentioned 
inasmuch as the Indian draft resolution is f)rganicnlly connected 
with it. It must be pointed out that the United States’ objective in 
submitting its draft was to force through the First Committee 
an apprc^val of the American command’s actions with regard to the 
repatriation of the Korean and ('hincse war prisoners, actions 
which, it will l^e recalled, have been accompanied bv flagrant viola¬ 
tions of the generally recognised principles of international law and 
of the most important decisions of the UH9 Geneva Cionvention. 
The s(^-called “screening” or “interrogation” of war prisoners 
conducted by (he y^mcrican command in its prisoner of war camps 
was accompanied by the exertion of brutal pressure on war prisoners 
with the use of physical violence against them and also by massacres 
of Korean and (Chinese war prisoners. 

'rhe torture and terror which accompanied and continues to 
accompany the so-called American command’s “screening” or. 
“interrogation” of Korean and Ghinese war prisoners have been 
confirmed, by numerous facts, by the explanations gi\en l>v the 
American commandants of the Koje Island camps generals (’(.*lson . 
and Dodd and also by tlie so-callcd International Red .Cross 
Committee. It was conlirmed by a dispatch in the “Star Weekly” 
from the Canadian war c<>rrespondent William Stevenson who 
visited those camps, a dispatch which 1 read in the I’irst 
Committee. 

. The American draft rcsolnrion was so obviously directed at 
continuing the aggressive, war against the Korean people that,. 
as shown by the debates .on this draft in the First Committee, the.. 
United States delegatit)n could not count on its adoption. ,Nor. 
was. the, situation saved by the draft resolution of Peru and Mexico; 
which hardly differed from the American draft. Under these 
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conditions the draft of the Indian delegation appeared; it was based 
on the principles of the same American draft although in a somewhat 
altered form. 

The Indian draft sharply contradicts the basic principles of 
the 1949 Geneva Convention as well as the generally recognized 
elementary principles and standards of international law now 
in force. This draft, namely the 8th point of the preamble, as we 
repeatedly pointed out, contains a false formulation regarding 
measures for the repatriation of war prisoners which runs counter 
to the Geneva Convention. At the same time the draft resolution 
ignores the barbarous criminal methods of forcible “screening'^ 
or “interrogation” which have been and are being used in American 
camps against Korean and Chinese war prisoners. The draft 
resolution of India based on this false foundation does not set it¬ 
self the aim of compelling the American command to stop using 
coercion and terror against the Korean and Chinese war prisoners, 
with the help of which it forcibly detains the war prisoners. The 
Indian draft resolution dpes not ensure the fulfilment of the require¬ 
ments of the 1949 Geneva Convention regarding the unconditional 
and complete repatriation of all war prisoners without any exemp¬ 
tions or exceptions not provided for by the Geneva Convention 
which does not allow any measures for the forcible detention of 
war prisoners under any pretexts. This important principled 
provision of the Geneva Convention was specially mentioned in 
the recent statements by Mr. Chou En-lai, Minister of Foreign 
Adairs of the Chinese People’s Republic, and Mr. Pak Hen Yen, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic. 

The Indian draft reduces the whole matter to the repatriation 
of war prisoners which is utterly incorrect although this question 
is of tremendous importance. Repatriation cannot be separated 
from the entire Korean question to be setded in the spirit of the 
unification of Korea carried out by the Koreans themselves under 
the supervision of a commission which must consist of the sides 
directly concerned and other states including states that took no 
part in the Korean war. Under the supervision of such a commissioii 
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immediate measures must also be taken for rendering the ne¬ 
cessary assistance in the repatriation of all war prisoners by both 
sides. Yet, the Indian dmft leaves out of consideration such 
important questions as the unihcation of Korea. The Indian draft 
resolution eliminates from participation in the commission for the 
unification of Korea and the repatriation of war prisoners the sides 
directly concerned in settling the Korean question. The establish¬ 
ment of such a commission would play into the hands of the American 
command and the ruling circles of the United States who seek 
to retain a part of the war prisoners under the pretext of “volun¬ 
tary repatriation.” One’s attention is also drawn to the fact that 
the draft of this resolution leaves the final decision on all questions 
to the discretion of the mediator, and in the final count to the 
discretion, as the draft resolution states, of the United Nations, 
that is, of that part of the United Nations which covers up 
with the name of the United Nations the American aggressive 
war in Korea. 

The representative of the Indian delegation Mr. Menon stated 
in the First Committee that this draft resolution allegedly indicated 
the path to peace and even asserted that this resolution allegedly 
was a resolution on the cessation of the war. This docs not corres¬ 
pond to facts because, as seen from the Indian draft resolution, it 
does not contain anything that would lead to the immediate cessa¬ 
tion of bloodshed in Korea; consequently it is aimed at continuing 
hostilities. The amendment proposed today by the Indian delega¬ 
tion does not change anything in this respect because the cease-fire 
is made conditional upon the achieving of agreement between the 
sides instead of taking a decision on an immediate and complete cease¬ 
fire, that is, of military operations in Korea which is provided for 
in the proposal of the Soviet Union. 

It is said that the cessation of the war in Korea is 
implied as a natural sequence of the conclusion of an 
armistice. The armistice negotiations however were interrupted 
without any grounds by the American side which refused 
to comply with the requirements of the Geneva Conventioo 
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on the exchange of war prisoners and to hand over all war 
prisoners to the Korean-Chinesc side. 

It must be clear that without an immediate and complete 
cessation of military operations in Korea there can be no talk about 
some kind of a first step towards peace in Korea as Mr. Menon 
said. I’he concrete terms of a cease-fire arc envisaged in the special 
point 12 of the draft armistice agreement already agreed upon by 
the belligerents. This point stipulates that commanders of both 
sides issue an order for the complete cessation of all military opera¬ 
tions in Korea by all armed forces under their command, including 
all units and the personnel of the land, navel and air forces. 

Thus, there are already agreed terms of a cease-fire in Korea. 
The only thing necessary is to take a decision on a cease-fire—it 
is this that the delegation of the Soviet Union proposes. But 
precisely this is opposed by the sponsors of the Indian draft resolu¬ 
tion and other delegations supporting this draft who have refused 
to include in the Indian draft resolution the corresponding 
amendments proposed by the Soviet Union. 

The USSR delegation submitted also a number of other 
amendments to the Indian draft resolution and proposed to delete ' 
from the rc.solution the points on the composition of the repatria¬ 
tion commis^iion and its functions. In doing so the USSR delegation 
proceeded from the fact that the composition of the commis-' 
si on was unacceptable and that it was incorrect to limit the compe¬ 
tence of the above commission to the functions it is assigned in the 
Indian draft resolution. 

. Having in view the above serious shortcomings in the Indian, 
draft resolution and in case of rejection of the amendments pro- ^ 
posed by the Soviet Union which aim at improving this draft 
and making it more acceptable, the Soviet delegation will vote 
against the Indian draft. The Soviet delegation is profoundly coh- ■ 
viiiced that the Indian draft iresolutionj directed not at ending the 
war but at continuing and dragging it out, cannot promote a peaceful 
settlement of the Korean-questioni Att'immediate cessation of 
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hostilities in Korea and unconditional repatriation of all Korean 
and Chinese war prisf)ners detained in American camps as well as 
war prisoners from the armed forces under American command 
open the path to a real and elfective settlement of the Korean 
question, which accords with the vital interests of the Korean 
people as well as all pcaceloving peonies. 



STATEMENT by CHOU EN LAI, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs of the People’s Republic of China 

on the Korean Question 


O N December 14th Chou En Lai, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic 
of China sent the following telegram to Lester B, Pearson, 
President of the United Nations General Assembly, in reply to 
his cable which communicated the text of the resolution based on 
the draft resolution of the Indian delegation and adopted by the 
Seventh Session of the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
under the item of its agenda entitled “Korea: reports of the United 
Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea.” 

Follows the text of Chou En Lai’s statement. 

Mr. Lester B. Pearson, President of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, New York, N. Y., United States of America. 

I have received your cable of December 5th 1952, which 
communicated the text of the resolution based on the draft reso¬ 
lution of the Indian delegation and adopted on December 3rd 
1952 by the Seventh Session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, under the item of its agenda entitled : “Korea : reports 
of the United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabi¬ 
litation of Korea.” I am hereby authorized to make the following 
reply on behalf of the Central People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China. 

1. The General Assembly of the United Nations, after 
illegally adopting in January 1951 the shameful and calumnious 
resolution slandering China as an aggressor, has now, in the 
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absence of the representatives of the People’s Republic of China 
and the Korean People’s Democratic Republic, discussed the Korean 
question and adopted a resolution supporting the United States 
Government’s position of forcibly retaining in captivity prisoners 
of war in contravention of international conventions, and facilita¬ 
ting the continuation and expansion of the war now raging in 
Korea. Such an action is clearly illegal and void and is firmly 
opposed by the Chinese people. 

2. This illegal resolution, adopted by the General Assembly 
and based on the Indian draft resolution having as its basic content 
the question of the repatriation of prisoners of war does not corres¬ 
pond to the description in your cable that it deals with the question 
of the repatriation of prisoners of war “under the terms of the 
Geneva Convention relative to the treatment of the prisoners 
of war of August 12th, 1949, under the well established principles 
and practice of international law and under the relevant provisions 
of the draft armistice agreement.” Quite to the contrary, it is 
entirely based on the so-called principles of “voluntary repatriation” 
or “no forcible repatriation” all of which are in essence the “princi¬ 
ple” of forcibly retaining in captivity prisoners of war, a principle 
which the United States side has unjustifiably maintained ever 
since December 11th, 1951, when the Korean armistice negotiations 
entered into a discussion on the prisoner of war item on the agenda 
and which is universally recognized as violating the Geneva Conven¬ 
tion and international law. No matter how it claims to be in con¬ 
formity with the Geneva Convention and international law, this 
illegal resolution, stripped of its disguise, is actually nothing but a 
revamped version of the “twenty-one nation proposal” submitted 
by Mr. Acheson of the United States to the First Committee of 
the General Assembly on October 24th 1952. Official spokesmen 
of the United States, Britain and other countries have not only 
repeatedly and openly admitted but also expressed approval of the 
fact that this illegal resolution “staunchly and firmly establishes 
the principle of voluntary repatriation.” All countries, in and 
outside the United Nations whether they are for or against the 
Indian draft resolution consider that this draft resolution 
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supports the “principle of no forcible repatriation” maintained by 
the United States government. Kven Mr. Krishna Menon, 
the Indian delegate to the United Nations who tabled the illegal 
resolution, himself makes no attempt to hide this. And even you, 
Mr. Pearson, did you not in your report of December 8th to the 
Canadian House of Commons on the progress of the General 
Assembly also frankly admit that “ the principle of no forcible 
repatriation” maintained by the United States still served as the sole 
basis of negotiations for the United Nations in the Korean armistice 
negotiations ? 

Such an illegal resolution based on the so-called principle 
of “voluntary repatriation” or “no forcible repatriation” cannot 
possibly settle w'bat you describe in your cable as “the sole re¬ 
maining issue w'hich has not been settled in the course of these 
armistice negotiations” namely, “the principles and procedures 
by which the repatriation of prisoners of war can be effected.” 
The fact is that, with regard to this remaining issue, both parties 
to the Korean armistice negotiations have, in accordance with the 
principle of the total repatriation of prisoners of war as accepted 
in international practice and the Geneva (>)nvcntion, established 
concrete and scrupulously detailed measures and procedures 
in Article 3 of the agreed draft armistice agreement. 
Article 3 constitutes not only what you refer to in 
your cable as terms acceptable to both sides for 
bringing the Korean war to an end, but also the terms 
already accepted by both sides for bringing the Korean war 
to an end. If the United States has adhered to the draft 
armistice agreement instead of deliberatlely inventing the so-called 
principle of “voluntary repatriation” or “no forcible repatriation” 
as an excuse to obstruct an armistice in Korea, then, this “sole 
remaining issue which has not been settled” would long ago have 
been satisfactorily settled, and the Korean war, which is a matter 
of common concern to the people of the whole world, would long 
ago have been brought to an end. 

The people of the world know that it is the United States govern¬ 
ment wdiich has, by maintaining the so-called principle of “voluntary 
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repatriation” or “no forcible repatriation” in essence the “principle*' 
of forcibly retaining in captivity prisoners of war, violated the terms 
of the Geneva Convention and the provisions of the draft armistice 
agreement and broken off the Korean armistice negotiations, hence 
made it impossible over a long period of time to settle the question 
of prisoner of war repatriation. These criminal violations of the 
United States are even supported by the General Assembly. This 
is a situation which the Chinese people absolutely cannot tolerate. 
The Central People’s Government of the Chinese People’s Republic 
has always firmly upheld the basic principle of total repatriation 
of prisoners of war after an armistice is effected, as established in 
the Geneva Convention, and will continue to do so. 

3. The resolution which you forwarded bases itself not only 
on the so-called principle of “voluntary repatriation” or “no 
forcible repatriation” but also on the hypothesis that there arc act¬ 
ually sonrie among the Kc^rean and Chinese captured personnel 
who “refuse to return home” to rejoin their families and to lead a 
peaceful life. This does not accord in the slightest with human 
nature; still less docs it square with the facts. 

The facts are that the United States has long since flagrantly 
cast aside the provisions of article 17 and other articles of the 
Geneva Convention regarding the humane treatment of prisoners 
of war, and has, in the prisoner of war camps under its control, 
placed large numbers of United States, Syngman Rhee and Chiarig 
Kai-shek special agents in responsible posts and has even planted 
Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek special agents posing as Korean 
and Chinese prisoners of war, to coerce prisoners of war to make 
declarations “refusing repatriation” and “unwillingness to return 
home,” by frequent recourse to so-called “persuasion,” “screen¬ 
ing,” “re-screening” and “interrogation” of the Korean and Chinese j 
prisoners of war—measures effected by such utterly savage and 
inhuman methods as torture, massacre and mass starvation. 

Prisoners of war who refused to submit were viciously beaten 
up by these special agents. And while these prisoners of war lay 
unconscious as a result of their serious injuries, these special agents 
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.took advantage of this cither to tattoo these prisoners of war with 
humiliating marks of treason against their motherland contrary 
to their will, or to dip the fingers of the prisoners of war in blood 
from their wounds, to forcibly affix their fingerprints to ‘‘screen*- 
ing” petitions allegedly expressing “unwillingness to return home.” 
These special agents even stained their own fingers with blood 
from the wounds of prisoners of war who had been cruelly beaten 
unconscious to forge fingerprints. All this has over the past 
year and more been conclusively and in every detail corroborated 
by United States and British news agency dispatches; the press of 
India, Canada, Britain and other participants in the war on the 
United States side; the admissions of former commandants of the 
United States prisoner of war camps brigadier generals Colson and 
Dodd; the accounts of Korean and Chinese prisoners of war who 
were fortunate enough to have escaped from the death camps; 
the report of the International Committee of the Red Cross, and 
even by the recent statement to the press made by the United States 
Secretary of Defence Robert Lovett on December 2nd. 

The United States, sinking to the lowest depths of moral depra¬ 
vity, turns these tattooings and petitions in blood of its own making 
into a pretext for its noisy claim that “some Korean and Chinese 
prisoners of war arc unwilling to be repatriated.” And now, 
this illegal resolution which you forwarded even sustains this claim 
stating that “the Geneva Convention cannot be construed as authori¬ 
zing a detaining power to employ force to effect the return of 
individual prisoners of war to their homeland.” In reality, prisoners 
of war are those combatants of one side who are under the armed 
control and at the forcible disposal of their enemy and have 
no freedom. Release and repatriation is a right to which all priso¬ 
ners of war of both sides are entitled as soon as an armistice comes 
into effect, that is, they should be freed from the armed control of 
the enemy and be returned to their own side so that they may 
regain their freedom and return to their homeland to lead a peaceful 
life. Since prisoners of war are entitled to such rights, how can 
there be such a question as “forcible repatriation ”or“retum to 
their homelands effected by force*’ ? The unfounded argument 
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that “a detaining power may not employ force to effect the return 
of individual prisoners of war to their homeland” cannot hold 
water. It can find no basis whatever in the Geneva Convention. 
On the contrary, article after article of the Geneva Convention 
lays down that the detaining power is charged with the responsi¬ 
bility of speedily releasing and repatriating all prisoners of war 
after the armistice comes into effect and has absolutely no right to 
use force and special agents to insult and retain in captivity prisoners 
of war. It is evident that the adoption of the illegal resolution by 
the General Assembly aims to divert the indignation and attention 
of the people of the world from the criminal terrorism, as evidenced 
in the “screening” of prisoners of war by the United States, to the 
so-called question of “forcing prisoners of war to return to their 
homes” or “force shall not be used to effect the return of prisoners 
of war to their homeland.” All of you who have taken this action 
arc indeed “challenging the fundamental humanitarian instincts.” 

B>en while the Seventh Session of the General Assembly 
is in session, massacres of Korean and Chinese prisoners of 
war are continuing because they resist “screening” and “persuasion,” 
and refuse to express “unwillingness to go home.” According 
to figures revealed by United States and British news agency 
dispatches alone during the period from October 14th to December 
4th, 1952, as many as 321 Korean and Chinese prisoners of war have 
been killed and wounded. An average of six or seven Korean and 
Chinese prisoners of war thus fell victim every day. When you 
in the General Assembly adopted this illegal resolution, you pre¬ 
tended as if nothing had happened, shedding crocodile tears and 
ranting about “ humanitarian principles ” and “the free will of 
prisoners of war,” to plead for the brutal crimes committed by the 
United States; you racked your brains to think up all possible 
schemes to implement the so-called principle of “voluntary repa - 
triation” or “no forcible repatriation,” which is in essence the United 
States “principle” of forcibly retaining in captivity the prisoners 
of war. All just people throughout the world cannot but be 
startled and stirred to anger at such degenerate actions of the Gene¬ 
ral Assembly of the United Nations, 
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4. The illegal resolution which you forwarded prescribes that 
the Korean and Chinese prisoners of war, numbering more than 
100,000, shall be “released” to a repatriation commission, composed 
of neutral nations, in a demilitarized zone: that those who are “will¬ 
ing to go h(3me” shall be allowed to return to their homes, and 
those who are “unwilling to go home” shall be delivered to the 
repatriation commission and handed over to the United Nations 
at the end of 120 days for disposal. It is also prescribed that an 
umpire shall be appointed to the repatriation commission and that 
if agreement on the appointment of an umpire cannot be reached, 
this matter should be referred to the General Assembly. The 
umpire is given a decisive role to play in the repatriation commission. 
The proposal to give the United Nations the Hnal authority of 
appointing the umpire and the final authority of disposing of those 
prisoners of war allegedly “unwilling to go home” is really extremely 
absurd. (]an it be that those delegates who sponsored and adopted 
the illegal resolution in the United Nations have really forgotten 
that the United Nations is one of the belligerent parties in the 
Korean war ? 

To put it more frankly, having passed through a circuitous 
course in which resort was made to many deceitful tactics, these 
provisions actually adopt in full the three proposals put forward 
at Panmunjon on September 28th, 1952, by the United States. 
Nonetheless, these provisions are couched in terms more sly in 
order to deceive more easily the people of the world and to facilitate 
the realization of the United States Government’s scheme to forcibly 
retain in captivity prisoners of war in violation of international 
conventions. 

As has been stated above, not the slightest credence can be 
given to the nonsensical allegation that prisoners of war are 
“unwilling to go home.” Furthermore, the question still cannot 
be settled even if the repatriation commission, composed of neutral 
nations, is entrusted with the duty of repatriating home all prisoners 
of war. As has already been said, the United States side has 
planted among the Korean and Chinese prisoners of war 
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large numbers of Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek special 
agents posing as Korean and Chinese prisoners of war. 
These agents frequently intimidate the prisoners of war by 
taking advantage of the abnormal state of mind prevailing among 
some of them, such as humiliation and apprehension resulting 
from their having been forcibly tattooed with marks against their 
motherland and forced to put their fingerprints in blood on peti¬ 
tions refusing repatriation. If these special agents arc not sepa¬ 
rated or isolated from the Korean and Chinese prisoners of war, 
it will be impossible to proceed successfully wdth visits and ex- 
planaticms and the chances will still remain whereby those Korean 
and Chinese prisoners of w'ar who have been tattooed and whose 
fingerprints have been taken in blood will be coerced into refusing 
to go home and even to the extent of being led away by these agents. 
Therefore, in a situation where prisoners of war are under the juris¬ 
diction of the repatriation commission, it will be absolutely 
impossible to separate or isolate these agents from the Korean 
and Chinese prisoners of war. Only by directly delivering the 
prisoners of war to their own side for protection can this be 
accomplished. 

General Kim Ir Sen, Supreme Commander of the Korean 
People’s Army, and General Peng Teh Huai, Commander of the 
Chinese people’s volunteers, in their letter of October 16th, 
1952, to General Clark of the United States, proposed that all 
prisoners of war be brought to a demilitarized zone to be handed 
over directly to and accepted by the other side, and that repatri¬ 
ation be effected after visits and explanations. Taking into 
account the complicated situation mentioned above, these 
proposals first of all enable prisoners of war to be released 
from the armed control of the opposite side, to give them 
the protection of their own side, so that the total repatriation 
of prisoners of war in accordance with humanitarian principles, 
international practice, the Geneva Convention and the draft 
armistice agreement can be assured. If the General 
Assembly of the United Nations is not a sounding board for the 
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United States government, it has no reason whatever to decline 
this sensible and reasonable proposal of the Korean and Chinese 
side for the repatriation of prisoners of war. 

5. From the above, it can be clearly seen that the illegal 
resolution which you forwarded is not only unfair but also 
unreasonable. 

The illegal resolution is unreasonable because it runs counter 
to the conscience of man, completely violates humanitarian prin¬ 
ciples, international practice as well as the provisions of the Geneva 
Convention and the draft armistice agreement; it is unreasonable 
because it recognizes the “desire” of the prisoners of w^ar to “refuse 
repatriation,” a“desire” created by the United States side by the 
most brutal methods; it is unreasonable because it insists on the 
retaining in captivity of tens of thousands of Korean and Chinese 
prisoners of war as hostages in order to force the Korean and( hinese 
side to yield to the United States. It is unfair because it deliberately 
attempts to impose on the Korean and Chinese side the utterly 
groundless “principle of voluntary repatriation” which the United 
States has maintained throughout and because it rejected without 
any reason the proposal of the Korean and Chinese side for the 
repatriation of all prisoners of war in adherence to the Geneva 
Convention and the proposal of the delegation of the Soviet Union 
for the immediate and complete cessation of hostilities in Korea 
prior to the settlement of the question of the repatriation of all 
prisoners of war. 

In view of these facts, I cannot but inform you solemnly that 
the Central People's Government of the People's Republic of China 
considers that such an illegal resolution cannot possibly provide 
“a just and reasonable basis for an agreement.” 

On the question of the repatriation of prisoners of war, the 
Central People's Government considers that the Korean and Chinese 
side is at once correct and just, fair and reasonable in insisting on 
the principle of total repatriation, a principle which is in conformity 
with humanitarian principles and the Geneva Convention. The 
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settlement of the question of the repatriation of prisoners of 
war in the Korean armistice negotiations must and can only be 
achieved on the basis of the Geneva Convention. Anv illegal 
principle cannot and should not be allowed to serve as a basis. 
Acting on the principles of the Geneva Convention, the Korean 
and Chinese side has repeatedly declared that as soon as the armistice 
in Korea comes into effect, both sides should immediately effect 
the unconditional, speedy and total repatriation of the prisoners 
of war, and, furthermore, is prepared to receive the joint Red Cross 
teams for visits to the prisoner of war camps in order to expedite 
the return of the prisoners of war of the other side to their homes. 
It is obvious that the Korean and Chinese side is indeed, to use the 
phraseology of your cable, willing to make every possible effort to 
ensure that all prisoners of war shall return to their homes, and 
that their speedy return be facilitated. But to accept the illegal 
resolution forwarded by you which is neither fair nor reasonable, 
would make it impossible to ensure the speedy return of all prisoners 
of war to their homes. To accept it would be to capitulate before 
the bestial violence of the United States which tramples on the 
human rights of the prisoners of war. It would therefore be ab¬ 
solutely impossible that an actual cease-fire would result and be 
effected. Furthermore, if we permit the realization of the “prin¬ 
ciple of voluntary repatriation” held by the United States govern¬ 
ment and embodied in the illegal resolution forwarded by you, if 
wc permit the ruthless subversion by the United States government 
of the principles of international law w'^hich safeguard international 
order and the human rights of prisoners of war, then the sufferings 
now visited on the Korean and Chinese prisoners of war will be 
visited tomorrow on the people of other nations who may become 
prisoners of war; likewise the calamities to-day endured by Korea 
and China as victims of aggression can to-morrow befall any other 
nation in the world. 

6. Your cable devoted considerable verbiage to an attempt 
to show that by adopting this illegal resolution which has as its 
basic content the United States “principle of voluntary repatria¬ 
tion” under an Indian cloak, all of you earnestly desire a speedy 
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conclusion to the Korean war. However, this illegal resolution 
which you forwarded fully demonstrates that it abjectly submits 
to the brutal will of the United States government which 
uses violence to carry through the forcible retaining in captivity 
of the prisoners of war so that the Korean armistice negotiations 
might be broken off and sabotaged and that the Korean war might 
be prolonged and expanded. All of you are not doing everything 
possible to bring the lighting to an end in Korea. You are doing 
everything pc^ssible to induce and coerce some of the nations 
represented in the General Assembly to endorse j(iintly the policy 
of the United States of no armistice, no negotiations, and no peaceful 
settlement but the prolongation and expansion of the Korean war. 
At the same time, all of you attempt further to shift the responsi¬ 
bility for the failure to end the war to the Korean and Chinese side. 
It can be positively stated that this attempt of yours to shift responsi¬ 
bility will be of no avail. 

If, as you said in your cable, the General Assembly’s “unanimous 
desire is to bring peace to Korea,” then it should insist upon 
the principle of the total repatriation of prisoners of war as embodied 
in the Geneva Convention and international law. It should sternly 
demand that the United States side immediately resume the nego¬ 
tiations at Panmunjon and with the proposal for the peaceful 
settlement of the Korean (question submitted by Mr. Vyshinsky, 
delegate of the Soviet Union, on the 10 and 24th of November 
as a basis : bring about the accomplishment of a complete cease¬ 
fire on the part of belligerent parties in accordance with the draft 
Korean armistice already agreed upon by both sides as a first step; 
and then refer for settlement the question of total repatriation of 
prisoners of war together with the peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question to the “Commission for the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question,” composed of the United States, Britain, France, 
the Soviet Union, the People’s Republic of China, India, Burma, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, the Korean Democratic People’s 
Republic and South Korea. The commission is of the same nature 
as the political conference provided for in Article 60 of the draft 
Korean armistice agreement, which you mentioned in yopr cable. 
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and its composition is at once the fairest possible and the most 
reasonable. If such a procedure is followed, an armistice in Korea 
can be immediately achieved, and the distress of the Korean people 
as well as the casualties on both sides can be brought to an end. 
Thus, the General Assembly can indeed speedily “bring peace to 
Korea.” 

However, the present session of the General Assembly has 
already rejected such a fair and reasonable proposal which can 
really lead to peace. I, hereby again make the following proposal: 
to realize the fervent desire for peace of the people of the world, 
to demonstrate the sincerity of the Chinese people for an early 
restoration of peace in Korea, and to preclude the further use of the 
prisoner repatriation issue as an obstacle and pretext in the realiza¬ 
tion of an armistice in Korea, the Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of (^hina requests that the General Assembly 
rescind the illegal resolution which you foru'arded, call upon the 
United States Government to resume immediately the negotiations at 
Panmunjon, and with the draft Korean armistice agreement as a 
basis, to bring about the realization of a complete armistice as a 
first step and then to refer for settlement the question of the total 
repatriation of prisoners of war to the above mentioned 
“commission for the peaceful settlement of the Korean question.” 
If the General Assembly agrees to discuss this request, then 
representatives of the People’s Republic of China and the 
Korean Democratic People’s Republic must take part in the 
discussion. Should the General Assembly reject even such a 
just request, and still persist in maintaining the illegal resolution 
which aims at supporting the United States government in 
forcibly retaining in captivity prisoners of war in violation 
of international conventions, then it would further demonstrate 
that your purpose, far from being the achievement of peace 
in Korea and the Far East, is nothing but the continuation and 
expansion of the Korean war so that peace in the Far East and 
throughout the world can be further disrupted at some future 
date. This would all the more expose the United Nations as increas¬ 
ingly becoming a tool of the ruling clique of the United States in 
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its preparations for war and for the extension of aggression. 
All those who support the war policies of the ruling clique of the 
United States must bear the grave responsibility for the consequences 
of such action. 

7. I request that you distribute the full text of this reply 
in the General Assembly. 

Please accept the assurance of my highest consideration. 

CHOU EN LAI, 

Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China. 


December 14th, 1952, Peking. 



STATEMENT by PAK HEN YEN 

Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic 


HR Central Telegraph Agency of Korea published a telegram 
^ by Pak Hen Yen, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Korean People’s Democratic Republic, addressed to the 
President of the Seventh Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly which reads : 


Mr. Pearson, 

President of the Seventh Session 

of the United Nations General Assembly, 

New York. 


I have the honour to confirm the receipt of the telegram you 
sent me on December 5, 1952, in connection with the adoption by 
the plenary meeting of the United Nations General Assembly 
on December 3, this year, of a so-called “resolution” on the 
Korean question—the 16th point on the agenda. 

In this connection the Government of the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic instructed me to state that it considers that 
the above-mentioned “resolution” is not only devoid of the legal 
power a resolution for the settlement of the Korean question should 
have but is also incapable of securing an immediate termination 
of the criminal aggressive war the United States is waging in Korea 
and a just settlement of the Korean question by peaceful means; 
it also considers it an unfair resolution supporting the foul aims 
of the United States which is scheming for the prolongation 
and expansion of the criminal aggressive war in Korea. 

The Government of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic 
regards this “resolution” as not conforming to the urgent demands 



and peaceful aspirations of the Korean people and other peaceloving 
peoples of the world. 

On October 17, this year, on the instructions of the Govern¬ 
ment of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic I demanded that 
official delegates of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic 
take part in the discussion of the Korean question at the United 
Nations CTcneral Assembly session and declared that the Govern¬ 
ment of the Korean Pef)ple’s Democratic Republic and the Korean 
people will regard as unlawful any discussion held and resolutions 
adopted without the participation of our delegates. That ofFicial 
representatives of a state and people be granted the possibility to 
express their standpoint at international meetings at; which the destiny 
of this state and people is being decided is not only the basic 
pre-requisite for a fair settlement of the question but is also an 
essential condition of international meetings held in a democratic 
and free manner, and elementary principle of civilised society. 
This notwithstanding, the majority in the United Nations, acting 
on the instructions of the American ruling circles, ignored the just 
request of the Government of the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic, refused to grant official representatives of the Korean 
people the possibility to participate in the discussion on 
the Korean question and admitted representatives of the Li Seung 
Man clique which has no legal rights whatever and is hated by all 
the Korean people. 

Plow can it be explained that the majority in the United 
Nations obedient to instructions of the United States did not 
admit the representatives of the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic to the session of the General Assembly although 
for a just settlement of the Korean question representatives 
of both sides should have been present there ? This is 
explained firstly by the fact that the majority ” in the 
United Nations docs not desire a fair settlement of the Korean 
question, and secondly that this grouping is afraid that the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic will expose 
the crimes the Americans have perpetrated in Korea under the 
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United Nations flag. The “draft resolution” on the Korean ques¬ 
tion, fabricated behind the scenes of the United Nations with the 
aid of American dollars, under the above-mentioned conditions not 
only has no legal pow'er but is a criminal document having no pre¬ 
cedent. 1 therefore protest against this unlawful “draft resolution” 
fabricated on United States instructions and intended to deceive 
honest-minded people throughc^ut the world and mislead world 
public opinion. The resolution you adopted is unacceptable to 
our Government as is the resolution on the question of the repa¬ 
triation of war prisoners. In spite of the principles clearly defined 
in the Geneva Convention of August 12, 1949, the resolution you 
adopted is based on the so-callcd principle of “voluntary repatria¬ 
tion” upon which the Americans insist. 


The whole world know’s that such an unexampled demand 
actually means using force against the patriots of our side and 
breaking their spirit. This demand signifies forcible “screening” 
and “interrogation” during which brutal pressure is used including 
mass murders of unarmed people. The idea of this inhuman 
“principle” consists in the attempt to retain at any cost a large 
section of Korean and Chinese war prisoners. Such a principle 
conforms to the aggressive aims and intentions of the United States 
and its satellites who are trying to end the Korean war not by 
peaceful means but by means of war. No deception and no 
military threats of the United States can intimidate and subjugate 
the Korean people who are aware that they are fighting for the 
freedom and independence of their country and this the military 
adventurists of the United States should have realized long ago. 
If the United Nations is really prepared, as is pointed out in your 
telegram, to exert every effort to speedily put an end to the war 
in Korea then it should not act in a hypocritical way but should 
settle the Korean question in a just w^ay and, first and foremost, 
cease fire in Korea immediately. 

On the basis of the above-said I would like you, as President 
of the General Assembly, to take necessary measures in order to : 
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1. Annul the above-mentioned so-called resolution adopted 
illegally by the General Assembly to cover up the aggressive 
policy pursued by the United States for the prolongation and 
expansion of the war in Korea. 

2. Consider and adopt measures necessary for an immediate 
cease-fire in Korea and for a peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question on the basis of the proposal submitted by the Soviet Union 
on November 10 and 24, this year, which enjoys the enthusias¬ 
tic support and approval of the peaceloving peoples throughout 
the world. 

3. Permit representatives of the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic who are the genuine representatives of the Korean people 
to take part in the discussion of the Korean question in United 
Nations bodies. 

4. Call to account those guilty of frustrating the armistice talks 
in Panmunjon, i.e. the represent^itives of the American side who 
unilaterally announced a break for an indefinite period in the cease¬ 
fire negotiations in Korea at which all the basic questions were 
settled with the exception of the one question of the war prisoners. 

5. Stop the brutal bombings of the peaceful population of 
cities and villages carried out by the American aggressors in North 
Korea under the United Nations flag. 

6. Immediately stop the brutalities used for the purpose 
of the forcible retention of war prisoners of our side, the inhuman 
treatment of war prisoners of our side, the mass murders and 
monstrous terror raging in the South-Korean war prisoners’ 
camps. 

7. Severely punish the American war criminals in accordance 
with the standards of international law and the demands of human 
conscience so that the misanthropic crimes are not repeated by the 
American war criminals who, grossly trampling upon the standards 
of international law and human morals are applying unlawful 
types of weapons, the bacteriological and chemical, and other rrifm 



of mass destruction of people for the purpose of exterminating the 
peaceful population of North Korea. 

If these just proposals expressing the hopes of all the Korean 
people and entire peaceloving humanity will be rejected by the 
United Nations “majority” then full responsibility for the conti¬ 
nuation of the war in Korea will fall upon those United Nations 
countries which overtly or covertly support the United States 
aggressive policy in Korea. 

I have the honour to ask you to bring this statement to the 
notice of all the member-states of the United Nations. 


Please accept, Mr. President, my assurances of the deepest 
respect. 


PAK HEN YEN 

Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic. 


Phyongyang, December 17, 1952. 


Printed at the 1. M. H. PREjSS) Delhi'—6 
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